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THE WARRIOR PRIEST OF MEXICO. 


A Story of Military Adventure, 
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[continuED.] 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IX WHICH JUAN EL ZAPOTE FEELS HIS VIRTUE 
GIVING WAY. 

We have said that Caldelas and Don Rafael 
had fortified the hacienda del Valle in such a 
way as to render it capable of resisting the whole 
insurrectionary force of the province. Indepen- 
dently of three field pieces furnished by the gov- 
ernor of Oajaca, Don Rafael had induced the 
Spanish government to pay all the men of the 
garrison, numbering about a hundred, leaving 
him the chief command. 

This charge, though not very burthensome on 
the vice regal treasury, would have exceeded the 
colonel’s means. His fortune, though consider- 
able, would not, it may be imagined, have sufficed 
for the support and equipment of his soldiers for 
two years. The pay was in itself very moderate, 
but the duties levied on all traffic between Puebla 
and Oajaca, which the commandant of the ha- 
cienda collected, more than doubled it, so that 
the garrison had no complaints to make of the 
duration and fatigue of a service which was so 
well remunerated. Lieutenant Varragay, a brave, 
enterprising and active man, entrusted with the 
command in the colonel’s absence, had contented 
himself for a long time with remaining on the 
defensive until the moment when he had learned 
and informed Don Rafael, that Arroyo’s guer- 
illa was returning to the province. He had re- 
solved to make an end of them, if possible. 

Meanwhile, as he was not a little selfish and 
unscrupulous, brave as he was, he had not hur- 
ried the execution of his projects. He was well 
enough pleased to let Arroyo enrich himself with 
pillage, so that he might derive both honor and 
profit from the rout of the guerillero. As a 
Spaniard, it was little to him if Creoles were held 
to ransom, provided the fruit of Arroyo’s plun- 
der increased the value of his capture. His sol- 
diers completely shared his manner of thinking, 
and this explains why he had until then confined 
himself to a single sortie, in which he had killed 
and taken and hanged a dozen bandits. 

Lieutenant Varragay was in this state of phi- 
losophic neutrality, when, on the morning of the 
same day on which Don Rafael was trying to 
vonceal himself from the pursuit of Arroyo’s men, 
a message from the governor of Oajaca reached 
him. This message ordered him to make an end 
of the bandits who invested the province as speedi- 
ly as possible, and announced the arrival of a 
reinforcement of sixty men belonging to the pro- 
vincial militia, on that evening. 

The Catalan grumbled a little on the reception 
of this order, which forced him to diminish his 
profits by hastening the execution of his projects, 
but he did not think fora t of disobedience 

Only his humor, naturally not very amiable to- 
wards the insurgents, was not softened by this 

“cross, and presaged no good to those who should 
happen to fall into his hands. If we add to this, 
that the message bore this injunction, to make 
quick work with Arroyo’s band, on the news of 
the approaching march of Morelos on Oajaca, of 
the raising of the siege of Huajapam, and the 
complete route of the besiegers, our readers may 
imagine how bitterly the Catalan lieutenant re- 
proached himself with the mercy he had used 
towards the four bandits he had hung by the neck, 
instead of hanging them by the feet, like their 
two companions. 








About an hour after the passage of Captain 
Lantegas before the hacienda del Valle, and a 


few minutes after the heads suspended atthe gate | 


had been removed by Arroyo’s orders under 


cover of the night, two individuals approached 
the crenelated walls of Don Rafael’s manor. 
These two men were the messenger Gaspar and 


his comrade, Juan El Zapote, who had waited 
for darkness, to glide as far as the hacienda, for | 
fear of falling by daylight into the hands of the | 


guerilleros who blockaded it. Both had kept 


concealed until sunset, and they had run less risk | 


of capture by Arroyo’s people, inasmuch as the 
latter had recalled them to concentrate all his 
forces on San Carlos. 

“I see no one about here!” said El Zapote, 
when they had reached the entrance of the long 


| 


avenue of ashes which preceded the haciend 
“In all probability, my former companions have 
raised the siege. Wherefore ?”’ 

“Tt matters not,” replied Gaspar. ‘“ The main 
point is that we are safe under these trees, and 
that in a minute we shall be in the hacienda.” 

“T always like to see how matters stand.” 

“Come along,” said Gaspar. 

“Softly, compadre. We must be cautious. 
If virtue pays, we must manage it carefully, and 
my military rig out might awaken the suspicion 
of the sentinels. A trigger is so easily drawn, 
my friend.” 

“That’s a fact, my dear Zapote. You have 
aconfounded ugly face, and you ought to try to 
get rid of it.” 

“Tt’s the reflection of the bad company I’ve 
kept—and then I’m such an unlucky dog.” 

“ Well, I’ll go on alone, and introduce myself 
to the sentinel. Then I will present you as a 
man devoted to Colonel Tres Villas, and who 
offers to set him free.” 

“ That’s it, provided the colonel is still living.” 

“Who goes there ?” cried the ringing voice of 
a sentinel. 

“ Gente de paz (a friend)!” replied Gaspar, 
advancing alone, while his companion, through an 
exaggerated distrust of his martial physiognomy, 
though it was night, instinctively skulked behind 
the trunk of a huge ash. 

“Pass on!’’ said the sentinel. 

“I bring important news of Colonel Tres Vil- 
las,” said Gaspar. 

‘And we ask to c icate with Li t 
Varragay,” added El Zapote, without showing 
himself. 
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“Ab! and how many are you?” 

“Two,” replied Gaspar, to the sentinel. 

‘Come on then—don’t be afraid.” 

The two men crossed the avenue of ash-trees, 
after which the door opened before them, and El 
Zapote saw the interior of the fortress. Sacks of 
earth, piled up behind the outer walls, formed a 
rampart ten feet broad, and high enough to shel- 
ter the soldiers from the fire of the besiegers. 
Almenas, or battlements, which were only the 
prolongation of the pillars of the outer wall, add- 
ed to the character of strength impressed on the 
hacienda del Valle. A single piece of artillery 
had been hoisted on the interior rampart, and 
two others, loaded to the muzzle, were placed 
behind the massive doorway, in case it was forced 
in, so that by opening the leaves suddenly, a 
double wave of grape could be hurled through 
the whole length of the avenue. Moreover, loop- 
holes had been made near this portal to defend 
the approach, and similar ones had been opened 
through the entire length of the four outer walls. 

Lieutenant Varragay was employed in playing 
cards in his room on the ground floor, with a 
young officer. Beside him on the table stood 
a bottle of formidable brandy from Barcelona, 
the lieutenant’s native place, white and strong as 
alcohol, flanked by two glasses and a pile of 
Havana cigars. 

Jual El Zapote could not suppress a feeling of 
uneasiness, when the eyes of the lieutenant, deep 
set under thick grizzled eyebrows as long as 
moustaches, darted an inquisitive glance at him 
which seemed to embrace his entire person. The 
Catalan was a soldier of fortune, rough and 
coarse as when he began life, thick-set and built 
rather to bear armor than a cloth uniform. After 
examining El Zapote, the lieutenant’s gray eyes 
passed to Gaspar, whose face he immediately 
remembered. 

“Ah, it is you, is it?” he said, addressing the 
latter. ‘You have seen the colonel and bring 
me a message? Is he one of those who escaped 
the disaster of Huajapam ?”’ 

“T don’t know what affair you allude to. All 
I can say is that a few hours since he was trailed 
by Arroyo’s bandits in the woods between the 
Huajapam road and the Ostuta.” 

“And you only came just now after hours— 
when you might have been here in one to tell 
me of the danger of my colonel !” cried the old 
lieutenant, with distrust and anger. 

“T myself was hunted like him by the bandits, 
with my comrade here, and we could not escape 
sooner.” 





“Ah, I ask your pardon, as well as your com- 
rades, whom I should rather have taken for Ar- 
royo’s friend than his enemy. Where the deuce 
have I seen your face, my fine fellow ?” 

“T have travelled a good deal,” answered El 
Zapote, “and it’s not wonderful—” 

“And the colonel told you to come to me?” 
interrupted Varragay. 

“I met him without knowing him—I only 
found out afterwards who he was.” 

“This is clear as mud,” said the lieutenant, 
whose eye betrayed increasing doubt. 

Gaspar told the lieutenant how, at the moment 
he himself was flying, with his comrade, the 
colonel had dropped down from a tree, and how 
they had eeparated, without recognizing him. 
So far, all went well, but the narrator had struck 
on a dangerous line for El Zupote, and it remain- 
ed for him to explain how the latter had learned 
from his late comrades that the fugitive they had 
seen was Don Rafael himself. Gaspar hesitated, 
and the doubting looks of the lieutenant ranged 
from one to the other of the two companions. 
El Zapote resolutely came to the assistance of 
his companion. 

“My comrade,” said he, “is afraid to tell the 
whole truth on my account, and so I will speak 
for him. The fact is, on going hence to join Don 
Rafael before Huajapam, my comrade was taken 
prisoner by Arroyo’s scouts, was brought into 
camp, and might have lost his life, if I had not 
consented to save him at the risk of my own.” 

“You were in Arroyo’s camp then?” cried 
the lieutenant. 

“A lamb sometimes falls among wolves,” re- 
plied El Zapote, with an air of meekness. 

“Yes, when the lamb is as like the wolf as 
two peas.” 

“Twas but a stray sheep, sir.” 

“Umph! a sheep with teeth and claws. But 


” 

“T always loved virtue,” continued El Zapote, 
“and as a virtuous man, I was out of place 
among all these bandits, when my comrade gave 
me the opportunity of escaping virtuously.” 

This grand word, “ virtue,” which El Zapote 
paraded so pompously through the forms of sub- 
stantive, adjective and adverb, seemed so out of 
place in his mouth, that the Catalan cried : 

“Zounds! this virtuous act must have paid 
you well.” 

“ Nothing so lucrative as honesty, is my maxim, 
sir. But if I had never served under Arroyo, 
my old comrades whom I met in the forest 
would never have told me that the fugitive we 
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did not recognize, was no other than Don Ra- 
fael; I should not have come to warn you of my 
danger, and my comrade would hare been shot 
or hanged.” 

“That’s true as gospel,” said Gaspar. 

“Moreover,” added El Zapote, “if the colonel 
has succeeded in saving himself, as I hope, it 
will be in consequence of the advice I gave him 
to seek shelter in the cane-brakes of the Ostuta.” 

“In what place?” asked Varragay. 

El Zapote described the locality minutely, and 
then added: “moreover, I will have the honor of 
guiding you thither myself.” 

“That is to say, you and your friend will re- 
main here as hostages till the colonel’sreturn. I 
don’t trust lambs who have been living with 
wolves. If the colonel lives, you will both live ; 
but if he dies—what, ho! there! away with these 
two fellows, and put them under lock and key.” 

“What! me, too!” cried honest Gaspar, with 
an astonishment not very flattering to his associate. 

“So much the worse for you. You should 
have remembered the proverb, ‘ mas vale ir solo 
que no mal acompanado,’ (better go alone than in 
bad company).” 

The soldiers carried off Gaspar and El Zapote, 
the latter very much disconcerted, in spite of his 
axiom, to see his first act of virtue so poorly 
rewarded. 

The iieutenant swallowed a glass of his fiery 
Catalonian brandy. ‘“ By the holy cross!” he 
cried—“ I’ll make an end of Arroyo’s bandits ; 
and I’ll give the jackals and vultures a feast that 
shall gorge them for a fortnight.” \ 

By his order, the officer who was with him 
threw aside his cards, and hastened to array a 
detachment of thirty men to go with all speed to 
the help of the colonel, and to scour the banks 
of the river. At this moment a body of provin- 
cial militia was exchanging pass-words with the 
sentinels on the The go kept his 
word. 

This new incident delayed the departure of 
the detachment, and while Lieutenant Varragay 
was taking measures for a general attack, only 
leaving just enough men to guard the hacienda, 
we will relate in a few words what had happened 
to Don Rafael. 

From the midst of the thicket where the col- 
onel had taken refuge, he had seen, through the 
canes, all the movements of Arroyo’s camp, then 
the breaking up of the camp, and the final aban- 
donment of the river side by the guerilleros. 

Then, when night had completely closed in, 
and the tardy stars were burning on the arch of 
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along the river, but this silence was soon disturb- 


ed by three men traversing the ford, then by two 
other horsemen following the same path. These 
were first, Captain Lantegas with his two acolytes, 
and the two bandits who were bringing the heads 
of his three soldiers to their captain. 

The colonel’s first care, when he found himself 
alone at last, was to return to that part of the 
wood where he had tied El Roncador. Like his 


know.” 


limbs, El R 














long time suppressed, began to invade his heart 
with so much force that he feared to see it sud- 
denly extinguished. 

“You ask me to tell you more than I know,” 
replied the servant. “I have told you all I 

The colonel suppressed a sigh, and said no 
more—only, under the nervous pressure of his 





master, the horse had escaped the searches of 
Arroyo’s men; but the poor animal was so ex- 
hausted with fatigue and thirst, that the colonel 
had to take him to the river to let him drink. 
Prudence also counselled this step, for the Os- 
tuta was deserted; Don Rafael knew not, and he 
was uncertain whether the approaches to the 
hacienda del Valle were still guarded. 

While the horse, unbridled, found ample pas- 
turage in the grass on the river bank, Don Ra- 


ding the double 
weight he bore, galloped fieetly towards the ha- 
cienda del Valle. 

“Do you know the name of the officer Donna 
Rosina loved ?’’ he resumed, after some minutes 
of this rapid motion. 

“I know not,” replied the servant. 
I were in his place, I would not let a young girl 
as beautiful as they say she is—I have never seen 
her myself—die of love.” 


“But if 


he was refusing to hear the man who brough 


with anguish. I shall not change my dress 


horse—and march !’’ 


“Sound boot and saddle!” cried the lieu 
tenant. 


The trumpets rang anew through the hacienda 


placed his father’s body. 


him happiness. “I have only lost too much 
time, while the unfortunate occupants of the 
hacienda of Las Palmas are counting the minutes 


clap the first saddle that comes to hand on my 


and, while the orders of the colonel were being 
executed, the latter, intimating that he wished to 
be alone for a moment, entered the garden and 
went to the spot where, two years before, he had | umn, 


His heart still agitated by the revelations of 
Don Fernando’s servant, the colonel had need of 
& moment of prayer and reflection. The death 


creaked on their hinges, and the column start 
t | ata full trot, but as silently as possible. A de 


own thoughts, Don Rafuel gave but little atte 
- | tion, and, when the lieutenant had finished, he 
turn, listened to the orders of the colonel. 


latter said : 


en rangers preceded the body of horsemen ; then, 
at their head, advanced the colonel and Lienten- 
ant Varragay, and, on the way, the Catalan 
briefly recounted to his commander what had 
happened during his absence. Absorbed by his 


, In this manner they reached the ford of the 
Ostuta, which was rapidly passed. A few paces 
beyond the river a halt was ordered, to allow the 
rear guard to close up with the head of the col- 
From this moment the march was resumed 
with more precaution, and Don Rafael sent for 
Don Fernando’s servant. When the horseman 
who carried him had approached the colonel, the 





ed | bandits surrendered, and there soon lay before 
z- | the door and in the courtyard of the hacienda 
only a heap of bodies insensible to the clemency 
of Varragay. Meanwhile, neither Bocardo nor 
Arroyo was found among the dead whom the 
victor rigidly examined. 

“But where is the reverend Captain Fray 
n- | Tomas de la Cruz?” asked the old lieutenant, 
in | who was superintending the search made by his 

orders among the dead heaped up, or scattered 
in the courtyard. 

“With your permission, I think this is the 
captain, colonel,” said one of the soldiers, lifting 
his torch over a body wrapped in a long black 
and white robe. 

It was in fact the unfortunate Dominican, who, 
by a sort of poetical justice had had part of an 
ear carried away by a musket ball, and a portion 
of the skull also. 
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tenderness. 
A short distance from the father and daughter, 
Don Mariano’s servants, who were awaiting the 


was an unknow 
centuries befor 
their divinities 
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These were the last words exchanged on this 
subject; a few moments afterwards they reached 
the entrance of the avenue of ash. trees, and halt- 
ed at the challenge of the sentinels. 

“Tell Lieutenant Varragay, if he is still alive, 
that it is Colonel Tres Villas!” cried Don 
Rafael. 

The sound of trumpets rang through the ha- 
cienda in token of delight at the commander-in- 
chief’s return, while Don Fernando’s servant 


of his father had been a doubly fatal event to 
him. With time, the first bitterness of his grief 
had been assuaged, but neither time nor the 
burning activity of his life had succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the hopeless love he bore about with 
him. Rosina yet shared this love; she was dying 
of it, he was told, and, in the painful joy he ex- 
perienced, he was about to forget that his father 
was not yet avenged, as he had sworn. One of 


return of a man sent in search of a ford, beguiled 
the time by conversation. They spoke of the 
various superstitions connected with the lake, 
and of one in particular, which represented it as 
haunted by an Indian, in search of his heart, torn 
from his bosom by one of the cruel priests five 
centurios before. While they were shuddering 
over these dismal stories, the crackling of the 
bushes startled the three servants, but it turned 


fael, once more concealed in the cane-brake, 
perceived a man who was preparing to cross the 
Stream on foot, and coming in his direction. 
The man was alone, and whoever he might be, 
Don Rafael determined not to let him pass with- 
out questioning him. When this person landed 
on the bank, the colonel, sword in hand, ordered 
him to halt, assuring him that he had nothing to 
fear. 


“ You know this locality better than any one. 
Can you guide us by a by-road, and, if there is 
one, is it practicable for one cannon? You feel 
the importance of this.” 

The servant asserted that he could lead the 
whole troop by a cross road, close to the hacienda, 
without awakening a suspicion of its approach, 
but the piece of artillery could not be moved very 
well on its carriage. 


exchanged a lo 
* Perhaps iti; 
said Ambrosio, 
His compan 
that such was! 
afterwards, he » 
convulsive arm 
“What is it 
start. The ser 


“Well done!” said the Catalan lieutenant, 
“ To borrow one of his last jokes, he gave an ear 
to the bad cause.” 

After having in these words pronounced the 
funeral oration of the Dominican, Varragay cast 
a melancholy look upon the bodies stretched be- 
fore him, among which it was evident that Ar. 
royo and his associate were not to be found. 
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this summons, and at the sudden 


The man was nevertheless much alarmed at 





couraging. 
“ For Heaven’s sake,” he cried, “ don’t stop 


gently. 
“ They belong to the hacienda of San Carlos. 


tains her father’s name. 
“Do you know them?” asked the stranger. 
“Are they in danger ?” 


“Alas!” replied the servant. ‘“ Their house 


groaning under Arroyo’s lash !”” 
rupted Don Rafael, violently. 


committed.” 
“And your mistress, Donna Marianita ?”’ 


window of the chamber where she was concealed 


be violated with impunity.” 
“Is the way open?’ asked the colonel. 
“Yes. The troop of bandits is tr: 


poor servant in search of help for his employers.” 
“And who are they?” asked Don Rafael, 


“Don Ferrando Lacarra, and Donna Marian- 
ita Silva?” In Mexico, a married woman re- 


is pillaged—and I heard my unhappy master 
“What! that infernal villain again!” inter- 


“He is always on hand when crime is to be 


“Tt was to extort a confession of her hiding- 
place that the brigand inflicted the torture of the 
whip on my poor master. Happily I was able to 
save her, by helping her to escape through the 


I fled after her, and Iam going to ask help at 
the hacienda del Valle, whose generous defenders 
will never allow the laws of honorable warfare to 


the rank of his companion. 
important message.” 


tue appeared such a profitless commodity. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


A REVEREND CAPTAIN. 





in San Carlos.” 


geance.” 


his horse, 





then dashed off at a fast trot. 


asked Don Rafael, after a few moments’ silence. 

“In the agitation of the moment, I did not 
think of designating the hacienda where we are 
going. I told her to seek shelter in the woods 
about San Carlos—the main point was to save 
her from Arroyo’s clutches. Poor young iady! 
she was so happy this morning!” added the 
servant, with a sigh. ‘She was expecting her 
father and sister, whom she had not seen for 
nearly ayear, in the course of this fatal day.” 

The colonel could not help shuddering from 
head to foot. ‘Are you sure that Don Mariano 
and Donna Rosina were to come?” he asked, 
with anguish. 

“A letter assured their arrival to-day. 0, if 
they should fall into the midst of these men of 
blood! And to think that Arroyo is an old 
servant of my poor mistress’s father.” 

“Let us hope for the best,” said the colonel, 
with an effort. 

‘Perhaps Donna Rosina’s weakness may have 
delayed her journey for two or three days—which 
would be most fortunate.”’ 

“What do you say? Is Donna Rosina ill?” 

“What! replied Don Fernando’s servant. 
“You seem to know them, and you must be 
aware, sir, that she is only the shadow of her 
former self—that a secret sorrow is wearing her 
away. But why do you tremble so, sir?” he 
asked, feeling, as his arm encircled the colonel, 
the nervous shocks which convulsed him. 

“Tt is nothing,” replied Don Rafael, hastily. 
“But tell me, does any one know the cause of 
this deep grief?” 

“Who does not know it? Donna Rosina 
loved a young officer, they eay, tosuch a degree, 
that she did not hesitate to make a vow to cut off 
her beautiful hair if the man she loved escaped 
a certain great danger. The sacrifice was made, 
and yet he who perhaps owed his life to her 
prayers, has forgotten her.” 

“Well?” said Don Rafael, in a choking voice. 

“ Well—the poor young girl is dying slowly 
ef this neglect—that is all. Ah, senor cavalier,” 
eoutinued the servant, “ you are ill, I tell you. 
I feel your heart beating ander my hand as if it 
would spring from your breast. Check the 
speed of your horse.” 

“ You are right—I am suffocating,” answered 
Don Rafael, speaking with difficulty. “Iam 
subject to palpitations—and—” 

The colonel reeled on his horse, and his com- 
panion was obliged to exert himself to keep him 
from falling. 

“ Thanks, my friend, thanks,” murmured the 
colonel, ina feeble voice, his herculean frame 
swaying under the weight of his emotion. “I 
am better now—go on—you interest me. Did 
this man tell Donna Rosina that he loved her no 
longer? Did ke love another?” 

“T know net.” 
“Could he not inform her—by a preconcerted 





“ Well—come with me!” cried Don Rafael, 
“and I promise you a prompt and bloody ven- 


Without farther explanation, the colonel bridled 
d him barebacked (it will be 
remembered he left his saddle in the woods), 
and aided the servant to aseat behindhim. They 


“And where can your mistress be concealed ?” 


Ga. 


the monks and curates. 


ing torches. 
The colonel, though an excellent Catholic, 
shared General Bonavia’s disdain for these sol- 
dier-priests, and he had to make an effort to give 
a suitable reception to the chief of the provincial 
bat alio 1 who advanced to meet him. He was a 
tall, 1h a Dominican, with a cassock, half black 
and half white, wearing two epaulettes, and a 
belt which supported a sabre and a brace of pis- 
tols. Whatstruck the colonel most disagreeably, 
accustomed already to their oddities, was a sin- 
gular ornament serving as a cockade to the 
Dominican’s huge black sombrero. 
‘What sort of a cockade is that, reverend cap- 
tain?” he asked, abruptly, when the monk had 
been presented to him. 
“ This?” replied Fray Tomas de la Cruz (that 
was the Dominican’s name), taking off his hat, 
the betier to display by the light of the torches 
the ornaments which decorated his huge shovel- 
shaped hat—“ only the ears of a rascally Indian 
I condescended to hunt down on the road.” 
“And is this the way you think to convert 
these unhappy beings to your party, sir ?”’ 
“This one, at least,” replied the monk, with 
an agreeable smile, “lent an ear to the good 
cause.” 

A flash of contemptuous anger blazed in Don 
Rafael’s eyes ; but he suppressed its explosion, 
and said in a severe tone to the Dominican, “Of 
course you are ready to march?” 

“Such are the governor’s orders,”’ replied the 
monk, rather nettled at the colonel’s manner. 
“Such are mine, reverend captain,” replied 
the colonel. “And I beg you to remember that 
my orders alone are to be obeyed here.” 

The Dominican, feeling he was not strong 
enough to contend with the colonel, bowed with- 
out replying. 

“We were just going to march in pursuit of 
Arroyo’s bandits,” said the Catalan. 

“And you know where they are?” 

“Arroyo’s track is easily found.” 

“T know,” replied thecolonel. “ This worthy 
fellow who is holding my horse’s bridle, was 
coming to implore your aid to avenge his mas- 
ters, who have been infamously treated by the 
brigands we are going to surprise in the hacienda 
of San Carlos. Lieutenant Varragay, take as 
many ropes as you can find; dismount one of 
the guns and strap it on the back of a mule; we 
shall want it to blow in the gate.” 

“And what shall we do with the ropes?” said 
the lieutenant, with a smile of intelligence. 

“We will hang these brigands to the last man, 
my dear Varragay.” 

“By the feet, this time; for really, when I 
think of my absurd indalgence—” 

“ Did you spare any of them ?” interrupted the 
colonel. 

“I was too kind to four of them I captured 
yesterday. Ihungthem by the neck—and, by 


slid to the ground with many apologies for having 


Pp of istak 
the colonel, whose long blade and muddy and 


“Perhaps I shall be your debtor,” replied the 
torn garments did not certainly appear very en- 


colonel—‘* for I shall have to entrust you with an 


The servant bowed, and while Lieutenant 
Varragay advanced, with two sub-lieutenants, 
and soldiers bearing torches to meet the com- 
mander of the garrison, he respectfully took the 
bridle of his horse. On entering the hacienda, 
Don Rafael did not suspect what ardent prayers 
for his safety were uttered by Donna Rosina’s 
messenger and his companion, whose recent vir- 


Tue war of Mexican independence was a sin- 
gular epoch, in which men fought on both sides 
in the name of endangered religion, without any 
difference of creed in either party, for both recog- 
nized the virgin as generalissimo, and priests were 
made division-generals under her orders. Regi- 
ments of monks of all colors had been formed 
in many towns, either in favor of the insurrection 
or against it, and Bishop Bergosa, at Oajaca, did 
not fail to follow the example. To supply the 
small number of troops who guarded the capital 
of the province, he had raised a body of ecclesias- 
tical militia, at first composed exclusively of 
priests, but Governor Bonavia, reposing little 
in this gowned militia, had obtained 
the bishop’s permission to strengthen it by several 
battalions of organized military workmen, on 
condition that the officers should be chosen from 


It wasa detachment of this militia that Bona- 
via sent that evening to Lieutenant Varragay. 
The troop was ranged in the court-yard at the 
moment Don Rafael entered it, escorted by Var- 
ragay, the two lieutenants, and the soldiers bear- 


his murderers was only separated from him by a 


could live no longer without her. 
For this reason, Don Rafael sought his father’s 
tomb, to derive strength enough to keep the oath 
of vengeance sworn by his sacred head. Let us 
leave him for a moment to the accomplishment 
of this pious duty. 
Gaspar and his companion Juan El Zapote had 
been thrust unceremoniously into a room in the 
farther part of the hacienda, the door locked, 
while a sentinel, armed with musket, mounted 
guard before their door. It is probable that, 
notwithstanding the sad and unforeseen catas- 
trophe of their hopes, their melancholy would 
have vanished, could they have seen each other 
and marked the candid astonishment impressed 
upon their faces, but the deep darkness in which 
they found themselves plunged, deprived them 
of this last consolation. So the pair were sullen- 
ly silent fora long time. El Zapote, who was 
more of a philosopher than his panion, was 
the first to speak. 
“T hope,” said he, “ my bosom friend and boon 
companion, that you are satisfied now there is 
danger in too much talk—eh ?” 
“Ts it my fault,” replied Gaspar, “if your 
military countenance, as you flatteringly call it, 
has produced its usual effect? I told you to try 
to leave your face at the gate of the hacienda.” 
“Couldn’t you steer clear of your endless 
stories that waked up this confounded Catalan?” 
“Tt was your face that did the business.” 
“T have a military air, I don’t deny, and your 
stupidity finished the job. You saw the colonel 
and you recognized him without knowing him. 
What was the use of all that stuff? Couldn’t you 
say that the colonel was in the greatest danger, 
that we had killed ever so many men in trying to 
get him out of the scrape, and that finally he sent 
us to get help as soon as possible? We should 
have been petted and feasted, and it’s through 
your blunders, that we have fasted for four and- 
twenty hours in the dark, and that, if the colonel 
is dead, I lose not only the reward of my virtue, 
but have the halter in perspective.” 
“And what becomes of me ?” 
“That’s none of my business—and I don’t 
know what prevents my giving you as many 
knocks as you have spoken words too many.” 
“T insist upon it that it was your looks—” 
The sound of the trumpet announcing the 





brief space, and yet he experienced but one in- 
sensate, irresistible desire, that of hastening to 
the Oajaca road and joining Rosina to tell her he 


the word.” 


to return to Don Rafael. 


cannon.” 

There was a halt, during which the piece was 
replaced on its carriage, after which the silent 
march was resumed, but in three different ¢ie- 
tachments, for they were in the plain in the midst 
of which rose the hacienda of San Carlos. The 
colonel reserved the command of the first, which 
was to march straight for the entrance, Varragay 
and Fray Tomas de la Cruz took the two others, 
to surround the hacienda to the right and left. 
Each of the two latter detachments was furnished 
with grenades to throw, if necessary, over the 
walls, or into such parts of the hacienda as the 
bandits might seek shelter in, after the entrance 
had been forced. 
The field-piece, consequently accompanied the 
colonel’s detachment who, in his mortal hatred 
for Arroyo, had kept for himself the post of 
attack, and the honor of entering the first, sword 
in hand. These arrangements, by which the 
three detachments advanced with equal speed, 
escaped the notice of the sentinels posted on the 
terrace of the hacienda, so long as darkness, 
distance and the trees on the plain shrouded their 
approach, but the royalists soon heard cries of 
alarm summoning the garrison to defend them- 
selves. 
They disdained to reply, and while the senti- 
nels discharged their arms against them, they 
continued to advance rapidly, up to the moment 
when the detachment commanded by Don Ra- 
fael, opening suddenly, unmasked the piece of 
cannon, a ball from which beat down one of the 
leaves of the entrance-door. At the same time 
lighted grenades burned in the darkness, and fell 
in the courtyard, where the insurgents were con- 
fusedly falling into rank. 
Some of these grenades went out, but the great- 
er part exploded between the legs of the horses, 
who, seized with terror, escaped from their riders, 





arrival of the provincial militia ded by 
the Rev. Fray Tomas de la Cruz, interrupted 
Gaspar, and happily diverted the wrath of El 
Zapote, otherwise they might have chanced to 
come to fisticuffs by way of changing the monot- 
ony of their position. 

“What is that, my friend?” cried Juan, 
through the key-hole to the sentinel, whose mea- 
sured steps he heard in the corridor. 

“The arrival of a battalion of militia,” re- 
plied the soldier. 

“Ah, I hoped it was the colonel. You know 
if he comes, we are to be immediately released.” 
“T know it.” 

The two associates kept silence for a long time, 
breaking out now and then in reproaches, when™ 
the trumpets rang again louder than before. El 
Zapote returned to the key-hole. 

“Ah, now it is our dear good‘ colonel—I’m 
sure of it—my heart tells me so,” he cried, in a 
voice full of tenderness. ‘“Isn’t it so, my good 
fellow ?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” replied the sentinel. ‘Don’t 
bother me—I’ll let you know, if I find out.” 
The movement in the hacienda soon reached 
the corridor, and El Zapote heard the sentinel 
exchange a few words with his comrades as he 
continued on his beat. 

“«My heart did not deceive me, did it?”” whin- 
ed El Zapote, through the key-hole. 

“Tt is the colonel,” replied the soldier. 

“Ah, my heart never deceives me. Gaspar— 
do you hear? itis our gallantcolonel. We shall 
be liberated and loaded with caresses and doub- 
loons. Ah, my bosom friend and boon compan- 
ion, virtue is a fine thing—that’s my maxim.” 
The sentinel, wearied with the solicitations of 
El Zapote, at last told him that if the colonel 
left the hacienda, without seeing him, as was 
probable, he would assume the responsibility of 
setting him free. The moment was not far dis- 
tant when, according to the soldier’s promise, 
the two adventurers would be at liberty, for 
everything was ready for the departure of the 
troop, the colonel at their head. 

A mule bore the carriage of one of the little 
field-pieces, while the gun itself was fastened 
across the pack-saddle of another beast of burthen. 
Forty men, chosen from the bravest soldiers at 


trampling them under foot, and redoubled the 
disorder, in the midst of which the cries of the 
wounded and the furious imprecations of the 
bandits, mingled with the repeated detonations 
of new projectiles which rained over the walls. 
A more terrible explosion preceded a second 
cannon-ball, which hurtled through the open gate- 
way, and made a fearful gap in the crowded 
ranks of the insurgents. 

“Again! again!’ cried the voice of Don Ra- 
fael. ‘‘ Down with the other half of the door!” 
Two horsemen left his side with orders to Fray 
Tomas and Lieutenant Varragay to extend them- 
selves in front of the hacienda in a half circle, 
each extremity touching it. Such was the rapid- 
ity with which the ariillerists reloaded their 
pieces, that the two horses had hardly time to 
retire, before a third explosion rent the air, and 
the other half of the door was wrenched from its 
hinges and fell crashing to the ground. More 
grenades at this moment exploded in the court- 
yard, where the insurgents, deprived of their chief, 
knew not how to defend themselves. 

It will be remembered that Arroyo, accom- 
panied by Bocardo, was to take horse in pursuit 
of the young mistress of the hacienda of San 
Carlos, and they had done so. 

Without precise orders to direct them, the in- 
surgents hesitated about choosing the means of 
defence. The subaltern chiefs, disturbed by the 
responsibility with which they were loaded, issued 
contradictory commands. Some, and this was 
the greatest number, yielding to an invincible 
terror, not knowing how many enemies they had 
to deal with, and to escape from grenades and 
cannon-shot, took refuge in the upper stories. 
The bravest resolved to sell their lives dearly, 
and, to force a passage to their chiefs, dashed 
over the ruins of the portal. But before them a 
half-circle of bayonets, lances and carbines closed 
up to destroy them. 

“ Where is this dog Arroyo?’ cried the col- 


“Then go ahead with the rangers,” said the 


colonel. “We must try to surprise these brig- 
ands. We will mount the gun when you give 


The servant obeyed and took the head of the 
column. The road by which he led it turned the 
base of the heights, from the summit of which, a 
few hours before, Captain Lantegas had seen the 
hacienda, with the flames shining through the 
windows. The silence was deep, and nothing 
indicated that the approach of the troop was 
heard, when the guide quitted his post in the van 


“Here,” said he, “you can mount your 


justifies its selection by the ancient Indian priests 


The royalists then thought that the chiefs had 
taken refuge in the buildings of the hacienda, 
where it would be more dangerous to pursue 
them. 

“Come!” cried Don Rafael, shaking the arm 
of the Catalan, who was still absorbed in con- 
templation—“ we must make an end of these 
brigands, and especially of their chief. This is 
no time to be indulging in pity.” 

“Alas!” replied Varragay, with a sigh of re- 
gret, “I was thinking our bountiful supply of 
new ropes would be utterly useless. For these 
fellows are dead, and as for the others we must 
burn them in theirholes. ’Tis afflicting.” 

“Don’t do it, senor colonel,” said Don Fer- 
nando’s servant, in a suppliant voice. “Is not 
my poor master still in the power of these ban- 
dits, and must he be burned alive with them? 
Are not all his people, too, prisoners with him?” 
“In fact,” said Don Rafael, touched with pity, 
“we cannot think of dooming victims and exe- 
cutioners to a common fate, neither to pardon 
these wretches. To force these vipers *in their 
nest is to run the risk of losing many people.” 
To conciliate humanity with his duty, and his 
oath of vengeance against Arroyo with his desire 
of sparing his soldiers’ blood, one measure only 
presented itself to Don Rafael’s imagination— 
that was to take the besieged by famine. It was 
evident that the insurgents, hermetically block- 
aded in the hacienda, would resolve either to 
make a desperate sortie, or to send away their 
useless mouths. In either case, there were 
chances for Don Fernando and his people com- 
ing out of the hands of the besieged safe and 
sound. 

Don Rafael accordingly issued his orders. 
When every precaution was taken to prevent 
any one escaping during the darkness, he re- 
membered that Rosina’s sister was doubtless 
wandering in the neighborhood without a guide 
or protector, end he resolved to go himself in 
search of her with half-a-dozen of his best-mount- 
ed horsemen. The Catalan lieutenant remained 
behind entrusted with the command. 

The colonel had hardly been gone half an hour, 
when the sentinels announced two men who came 
running up almost out of breath. 

“What do you want?” asked the lieutenant, 
before whom they were led. Ha! these are my 
last night’s fellows,” he added, recognizing them. 
“Who set you free?” 

“ Our guard,” replied Juan El Zapote, “ who, 
touched with deep devotion to Colonel Tres 
Villas, has allowed us to join him—for at last we 
have a chance of speaking to him.” 

As he spoke, El Zapote, perhaps to hide his 
military countenance, perhaps because he was 
perspiring freely, was wiping his face with his 
handkerchief. 

“ The colonel has gone !” said Varragay. 
“Gone! Caramba! It is fated then,” cried 
El Zapote, astounded. ‘ Where is he ?” 

“About half a league off, and in that direction.” 
The lieutenant, having pointed out Don Ra- 
fael’s course through the profound darkness, 
turned his back on the disappointed messengers. 
The latter, too happy to escape the formidable 
Catalan, had no need of any long consultation, 
but took to their heels after the colonel, whom 
an obstinate chance seemed constantly to remove 
from the approach of their disinterested affection. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THE ENCHANTED HILL. 


Tue constellations indicated about ten o’clock, 
and a starry sky covered a vast extent of ground, 
by turns wooded, open and muddy, or covered” 
with little hillocks ; a lake, or rather an immense 
pool, occupied the centre; this was the lake of 
Ostuta. This lake has the same mournful and 
desolate appearance as the Dead Sea, cursed by 
the wrath of God. Its black and thick waters 
reflect no star. In the midst of the lake rises @ 
hill whose mass of blackish green resembles rather 
a shoal than an island. The vapors from the 

water float around its summit, innumerable 

fissures furrow its flanks, and atits base monstrous 

alligators harbor among the mud and reeds. 

The lugabrious aspect of the lake, the lurid 

tone of the surrounding landscape, the eternal 

silence of the neighborhood, everything in this 

region inspires a painful sentiment, and amply 





onel, as with lifted sword he charged the insur- 


gents who vainly tried to break the circle which 
compressed them, and without waiting for an | (Enchanted Hill) preserve their old prestige, and 
answer, he split the skull of one, or stretched | 
another at his feet, by giving point with his long 
dragoon sabre. 
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message—that he would come back to her—were 


the way, colonel, there are two fellows here who | 
say they want to speak to you.” 


| soldier behind him. 


lost time, each lieutenant carried an infan 


tinued the colonel, as be pursued his territ): 
formed a troop of a hundred fighting men, half | work. “ Noprisoners, and no quarter, my brave 
of whom were infantry. But to make up for | boys! Kill! kill!” 
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“Not one of these bandits will answer,” con- 


} are objects of vague and superstitious fear to the 
& | ignorant population of the country 


danger in this solitude, Don Mariano’s servant, 

who acted as guide, had halred there during the 
| night, and the travellers had stopped at the skirt 
of wood which borders the lake on the south 
ury “I will hang those who surrender only by their | To banish from the young girl's mind the deré 


i feet!” shouted the Catalan, in a loud voice. | ideas which brooded over it, the haciendero #« 


as the abode of their sanguinary gods; and sach 
is the power of tradition, thet even in our own 
days the lake of Ostuta and the Monapostiac 


Sure of finding a retreat sheltered from all 
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out to be only Castrillo, the fourth servant, re- 


i i pm bli 
turning from his excursion, Castrillo appeared with atremblin, 


the reeds by the 


agitated. ” ; yper-red skin 
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T have been almost to San Carlos,” he said, 

“The road appears open, and there is no fire on 

the river-banks. I should have penetrated into 

the house—but faith! I saw such strange lights 

shining through the window-panes that my heart 

failed me.” 

“ What were they?” 

“Red, violet and blue lights, like the flames 
that never die,” replied Castrillo, in a solemn 
tone; “and yet I was still hesitating, for Don 
Fernando Lacarra is a good Christian, when, as 
I was deliberating, I saw a white phantom glid- 
ing through the trees, and then I galloped hither, 
deferring till to-morrow an examination of these 
mysteries of darkness.” 

Castrillo then left his comrades and went to 
make his report to Don Mariano, who dropped 
the curtains of Rosina’s litter, saying : 

“ Speak softly; my daughter is asleep.” 

The servant began his narrative in a low tone, 
and was about finishing, when Don Mariano in- 
terrupted him. 

“ Fear has disturbed your judgment,” said he ; 
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“these flames probably existed only in your | agreed that tl 

imagination.” the captain, 
“, senor master, they were only too réal, | tices, which 

and if you had seon them, as I did, rising and | countenance, 
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sinking, with a constant change of colors, you 
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a CHAPTER XXV. 
ief, THE ENCHANTED HILL. 

Tue constellations indicated about ten o’clock 
‘m- | and a starry sky covered a vast extent of ground, 
uit by turns wooded, open and muddy, or covered’ 
‘an | with little hillocks; a lake, or rather an immense 
; pool, occupied the centre; this was the lake of 
im- | Ostuta. This lake has the same mournful and 
he desolate appearance as the Dead Sea, cursed by 
ve | the wrath of God. Its black and thick waters 
ed | reflect no star. In the midst of the lake rises a 
as | hill whose mass of blackish green resembles rather 
. a shoal than an island. The vapors from the 
Aq 


water float around its summit, innumerable 
fissures furrow its flanks, and at its base monstrous 
alligators harbor among the mud and reeds. 
The lugubrious aspect of the lake, the lurid 
tone of the surrounding landscape, the eternal 
silence of the neighborhood, everything in this 
region inspires a painful sentiment, and amply 
justifies its selection by the ancient Indian priests 
as the abode of their sanguinary gods; and such 
is the power of tradition, that even in our own 
days the lake of Ostuta and the Monapostiac 
(Enchanted Hill) preserve their old prestige, and 
are objects of vague and superstitious Snr to the 
ignorant population of the country. 

Sure of finding a retreat sheltered from all 
danger in this solitude, Don Mariano’s servant, 
who acted as guide, had halted there during the 
night, and the travellers had stopped at the skirt 
of wood which borders the lake on the south. 
To banish from the young girl’s mind the darx 
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ed for her resting-place a charming spot of the 
forest, among fragrant trees and odorous flowers, 
alittle clearing that formed a most enchanting 
sylvan boudoir. 

Here Rosina had been placed, and at the mo- 
ment of our joining her, she was enjoying a short 
and brief sleep in her litter, the half-open cur- 
tains of which showed her pale and sweet face on 
her lace pillow. Nature had already again adorn- 
ed her head with flowing tresses, but life seemed 
to be exhausted in her bosom. Rosina in her 
sleep was the image of one of the white passion 
flowers that blossomed round her, but only the 
image of the flower plucked from the stem that 
gave it life and freshness. Don Mariano was 
near her, gazing on her with watchful eyes of 
tenderness. 

A short distance from the father and daughter, 
Don Mariano’s servants, who were awaiting the 
return of a man sent in search of a ford, beguiled 
the time by conversation. They spoke of the 
various superstitions connected with the lake, 
and of one in particular, which represented it as 
haunted by an Indian, in search of his heart, torn 
from his bosom by one of the cruel priests five 
centuries before. While they were shuddering 
over these dismal stories, the crackling of the 
bushes startled the three servants, but it turned 
out to be only Castrillo, the fourth servant, re- 
turning from his excursion. Castrillo appeared 
agitated. 

“ Well—what have you seen ?”’ asked his com- 


ions. 

“T have been almost to San Carlos,” he said. 
“The road appears open, and there is no fire on 
the river-banks. I should have penetrated into 
the house—but faith ! I saw such strange lights 
shining through the window-panes that my heart 
failed me.” 

“ What were they ?” 

“Red, violet and blue lights, like the flames 
that never die,” replied Castrillo, in a solemn 
tone; ‘“‘and yet I was still hesitating, for Don 
Fernando Lacarra is a good Christian, when, as 
Iwas deliberating, I saw a white phantom glid- 
ing through the trees, and then I galloped hither, 
deferring till to-morrow an examination of these 
mysteries of darkness.” 

Castrillo then left his comrades and went to 
make his report to Don Mariano, who dropped 
the curtains of Rosina’s litter, saying : 

“ Speak softly; my daughter is asleep.” 

The servant began his narrative in a low tone, 
and was about finishing, when Don Mariano in- 
terrupted him. 

“ Fear has disturbed your judgment,” said he ; 
“these flames probably existed only in your 
imagination.” 

“©, senor master, they were only too réal, 
and if you had seen them, as I did, rising and 
sinking, with a constant change of colors, you 
would have doubted neither your eyes nor your 
judgment. Pray Heaven that I was mistaken!” 

There was so much conviction in the servant’s 
manner, that Don Mariano could not help feel- 
ing disturbed, not by a superstitious terror, but 
by a secret presentiment of some great misfortune 
awakened by the narrative, which his judgment 

struggled against in vain. 

“And you say that the approaches to the ford 
are now free?” he asked. 

“ The banks of the river are deserted, sir, and 
yet I should not advise you to begin your march 
before day.” 

“Twill think of it,” replied Don Mariano, 
dismissing his servant. 

The curtains of the litter opened suddenly, 
and interrupted his painful meditations for a 
moment. 

“Sleep has soothed me,” said his daughter, 
leaning on her elbow. ‘Can we resume our 
journey? It will soon be daybreak.” 

“Tt isnot midsight,” replied Don Mariano. 
“Tt is a long time to daybreak.” 

“Then why do you not sleep, father ? 
we are safe here!” 

“Yes—but I am not sleepy—I cannot sleep 
till you and Marianita are under the same roof.” 

“Marianita is very happy; life for her has 
been so far like one of the flowery paths we have 
followed through the wood,” said Rosina, smiling 
at the thought of her sister’s happiness. 

Don Mariano sighed and answered : 

“ Happiness will soon be your portion, Rosina. 
You will soon see Don Rafael coming in haste.” 

“‘ Yes—because he has sworn on his honor that 
he would return at the summons ; but that is all,” 
replied Rosina, with a sad smile. 

“ He has never ceased to love you, my child!” 
cried Don Mariano, assuming a conviction he did 
not really feel; ‘there is only a misunderstand- 
ing between you.” 

“A fatal misunderstanding, father.” 

And Rosina tried to hide her tears by letting 
her head fall back on her pillows. There was a 
moment’s silence, and then all at once, by one 
of those sudden reactions of a sick soul, Rosina 
smiled and seemed to welcome hope again. 

At this moment the moon, freed from the veil 
that covered it, showed itself full and radiant, 
and everything seemed to revive under the flood 

of light poured upon the solitude. The forest 
became less gloomy; from the sharp flanks of 
Monapostiac escaped transparent and greenish 
flashes like the waves of an agitated sea. The 
surface of the water was covered with wan tints ; 
black and hideous forms like those of alligators, 
stretched along the reeds, and then a deep and 
vague rumor was heard in the neighboring thick- 
ets. A shudder of terror convulsed the four ser- 
vants who were sitting motionless, with their eyes 
fixed on the lake. 

“Did you hear nothing ?” asked Zeferino, in a 
low tone. 

All turned pale and listened attentively. It 
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and Zeferino were stretched in their cloaks upon 





“ Donna Rosina is sleeping now,” said Zeferino, 
“and everything is quiet. We should do well to 
sleep a couple of hours, taking turns, two by two.” 
The plan was approved of; and soon Castrillo 


the grass, while the two sentinels and Don Maria- 
no, who could not sleep from anxiety, remained 
wide awake. 

The silence of the night was deep, and the two 
watchers, with their eyes fixed onthe misty sum- 
mit of the Enchanted Hill, were speculating as to 
what mysteries that perpetual coronal of cloud 
might conceal, when they were suddenly frozen 
with terror, by a human voice in the direction of 
the lake, uttering the same strange cadences as 
before, only it was impossible to understand 
what this mysterious voice was chanting. It 
was an unknown tongue like that in which, three 
centuries before, the Indian priests addressed 
their divinities. Both crossed themselves, and 
exchanged a look of terror. 

“« Perhaps it is the Indian in search of his heart,” 
said Ambrosio, in a scarcely articulate voice. 

His companion only nodded his head in token 
that such was his thoughtalso. Then, an instant 
afterwards, he shook one of the sleepers with a 
convulsive arm. 

“ What is it?” asked Zeferino, waking with a 
start. The servant did not answer, but pointed 
with a trembling finger to a strange object beating 
the reeds by the lake side. It was a man whose 
copper-red skin gleamed in the moonlight, and 
who had laid aside all his garments. The In- 
dian, for such he evidently was, seemed groping 
with his hands for something in the reeds. The 
two servants soon saw him take to the water, 
swim through the thick waves with vigorous arms, 
and disappear in the shadow projected by the 
Enchanted Hill on the side opposite the moon. 

“ The legend of the lake is true!” cried Zeferi- 
no, in a trembling voice. ‘’Tis the Indian seek- 
ing for his heart!” 





Hardly was Captain Lantegas in the open air 
with his two companions, and a short distance 
from the hacienda which had come so near being 
fatal to him, than he experienced that sort of 
nervous reaction to which he was always subject 
after one of his intermittent bursts of heroism. 
He therefore mechanically followed the Indian, 
who repassed the river and moved towards lake 
Ostuta, which was about a league off. 

The Indian and the negro were striving to 
gain the lake before moonrise, to commence their 
incantations to the divinities of the waters and the 
mountains, Matlacuezec and Tlaloc. It was 
agreed that they should find a resting-place for 
the captain, and then pursue their pagan prac- 
tices, which of course Lantegas did not care to 
countenance, together. But after the captain 
had been left alone he began to be uneasy, and 
followed his late companions as well as his igno- 
rance of the locality permitted him. He suddenly 
found himself on the borders of the lake Ostuta, 
which he recognized by the cloud-capped hill that 
had so often been described to him. Dismount- 
ing from his horse, he climbed a tree whence he 
could see all that was going forward in a wide 
circumference. 

A few minutes afterwards the moon shone out 
fall and radiant. Strange lights seemed to escape 
from the flanks of the hill, and strange sounds 
saluted Don Cornelio’s ears. Suddenly he start- 
ed, as the two servants of Don Mariano did at 
the same instant, at the sight of a man, an Indian, 
who had just appeared on the borders of the lake. 
Only his fright was of shorter duration, for he 
recognized Costal in the man who was beating 
the reeds in the moonlight. 

“From his lofty position, he could see farther 
than Don Mariano’s servants, and beheld another 
man, the negro, and it was not the least singular 
feature of this strange picture, that while one of 
the two athletes was red as Florentine bronze, the 
other was black as ebony. Both took to the 
water and swam out of sight. 

Time passed away, the moon centinued to 
climb the sky, and neither Costal nor the negro 
re-appeared. While Don Mariano’s people were 
swearing that the Indian who had been seeking 
his heart for five hundred years had appeared to 
them, and would not return, the captain, with 
more reason, imagined that the two adventurers 
had landed on the hill formerly consecrated to 
Tlaloc, the god of mountains. 

Soon some deep and distant explosions heard 
in the stillness of the night gave another direc- 
tion to Don Cornelio’s thoughts, although he 
vainly endeavored to divine the cause, for he was 
far from suspecting the warm attack directed by 
Don Rafael, and particularly that the gate of the 
hacienda had just fallen beneath the cannon 
whose distant growling he listened to. Bat he 
did not trouble his head much about the matter, 
but, like Don Rafael in similar circumstances, 
attached himself to the tree, and fell into a sound 
sleep, of which the first hour was not disturbed. 
But in the second, he was awakened by what 
seemed to be twelve distinct vibrations of a bell, 
and to issue from the flanks of the Enchanted 
Hill. These sounds were followed by a terrific 
roaring which seemed to issue from the vast 
lungs of some unknown and gigantic race. 

Now the captain trembled in all his limbs, and 
if he had not been firmly fastened he would cer- 
tainly have fallen from his tree-top to the ground. 
The captain’s horse shared his terror, he plunged 
till the bushes crashed round him, 
broke his bridle, and Don Cornelio saw him dash 
madly out of the forest. As for Don Cornelio, 

these howlings, these sounds of a bell in the 
desert began to shake his faith, and there was a 


violently 
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“I find we must reduce our household ex- 
penses at some rate or other, my dear. I see no 
other way but for me to suspend payment in my 
business transactions, and in order to make 
creditors lenient, it is necessary that we should 
make a fair show of economy ourselves. I 
know well enough, when a man is driven to my 
present exigency, in talking over matters with 
each other, or effecting a compromise, a fast liver 
is always reproached as an ‘extravagant dog,’ 
and his wife is quoted as fond of finery and aris- 
tocratic in her bearing, and the children are cen- 
sured as being high-headed and feeling their ele- 
vated position—and so a man gets little mercy 
to save him from bankruptcy. It was so in the 
case of Green. You know they never altered 
their style of living, and so le has not effected a 
settlement with his creditors to this day. Mrs. 
Green kept her three servants, and attended par- 
ties very fashionably attired. Now I will not 
have it said that we are such examples, and 60, 
Mary, I will plainly tell you what we had better 
do at once.” 

Mr. Ellery was truly an insolvent debtor. 
Poor Mary quivered as she listened to this unex- 
pected announcement. A rich flounce was in 
her hand, heavily trimmed with velvet, just ready 
to be placed upon the dress in which she was to 
appear at Mrs. Angel’s dinner-party that was to 
come off on Thursday. Mr. Ellery continued : 
“We must either take boarders to support this 
house, or we must give it up. And about open- 
ing a boarding house, I am not satisfied it will 
prove best forus. Itrequires rare judgment, and 
singular adaptation of manner and temper, to 
accommodate one’s self to the peculiarities of 
others, when one has only attended hitherto to 
self. How many people we have known who 
were wrecked by the experiment! You remem- 
ber when Bliss failed, he set up a genteel board- 
ing-house. Things looked promising—the house 
was well filled with high-paying, respectable 
boarders, and he showed quite an income for the 
first six months; but when the spring opened, 
they all dispersed into the country, and but one 
family retained their rooms for the ensuing sea- 
son, and then they were burdened with a heavy 
rent, a host of domestics, and nobody to wait 
upon! Failing to lay by something while they 
were reaping the harvest, they were left almost 
penniless. Grubb, too, ended pretty much so! 
His wife kept no oversight of her servants, the 
house lost its reputation for neatness and good 
order, and of course he failed. Now, dear Mary, 
we can take half a house and rent it, or go into 
the country and secure a small cottage to our- 
selves, or we can board in a cheap way until 
brighter days arise; but at this time, the clouds 
are heavy, my liabilities are much larger than 
my creditors suppose, and some retrenchment 
must follow.” 

“Dear Mary” let the flounce drop from her 
hold—surprised and mortified at the disclosure 
her husband had made. She felt chagrined at 
her coming fate. There was her cook, who had 
been with her the last two years—Ann, the cham- 
ber-maid, ten months—and Peter, the servant- 
man, all winter! Little Freddy was devotedly 
attached to Margaret, the nursery-woman, and 
there was no better chore-girl than Eda—except- 
ing she needed watching, sometimes, as it re- 
garded honesty. But what was the use of fret- 
ting about every missing article? “Eda said 
Margaret stole my best embroidered handker- 
chief, and Margaret said Eda took it, and when 
it was finally peaceably settled, I cared not which 
took it! 

“‘ Now,” pursued Mrs. Ellery, “for me to turn 
cook, chamber-maid, nursery-woman, and chore- 
girl, it makes me sick at heart. I only wish I 
never had married !” 

“T feared this, Mary. I dreaded to tell you 
what I have; but things must be met with be- 
coming fortitude and with propriety on our part.” 

“‘ Have you lost the little property I received 
as my marriage portion?” inquired Mrs. Ellery. 

“ Not a cent of ithave Itouched. You know 
you have annually expended the income !” 

“JT don’t know anything about it. But how 
far would it go towards purchasing some sort of 
a home in the suburbs ?” 

“« We can ascertain, Mary; places are cheap. 
You can look over the advertisements this fore- 
noon. Try and make the best of this disclosure, 
and mature such plans as will become our altered 
circumstances, and we will try and become mu- 
tual aids to each other.” 

A tear in a man’s eye, and a choking utter- 
ance just before he imprints a fervent kiss upon 
his wife’s cheek, suggest no common emotion. 
The fountain is well nigh broken up, when the 
heart thus tremblingly discloses what it would 
prefer should break it, if it could be so, and in- 
flict no anguish on the well beloved. And so 
Mr. Ellery left his home to next communicate 
his affairs to his creditors. 

Mrs. Ellery’s drawing rooms were splendidly 
furnished. Ada, the eldest daughter,a sweet 
girl of sixteen, sat ina recess reading over her 
French lesson; Selina was practising a waltz, 
and exhibited much brilliancy in the execution ; 
John was at home spending a college vacation, 
and little pet Agnes was in her cradle in the nur- 
sery. All were light hearted and joyous save 
the parents, and the dread lest they should 
blight their children’s happiness made their own 
grief doubly afflictive. Mrs. Ellery, under pre- 








moment when he did not hesitate to believe he 
heard the voice of the genius which Costal dared 
to evoke. 





seemed as if a human voice among the reeds, 
rose in strange and distant cadences ; but it was 
so soon hushed that each one thought he might 
have been mistaken. 

“ No matter,” said one of the servants, “I wish 
this night was well through ; but it lacks yet five 
hours to daybreak.” 

“And all signs show,”’ replied another, “that 
it wont pass over without some misfortune. I 
con't speak of the flames and the phantoms Cas- 
trillo saw, but of the sobs our poor young mis- 
tress uttered in the early part of the evening.” 


Captain Lantegas was not the only one alarm- 
ed. Collected in a close group at two gunshots 
| from him, and hidden from his eyes by the foli- 
| age of the trees, Don Mariano’s people had 
| counted with equal surprise and no less terror, 
| the twelve strokes of the invisible bell, Their 
master was utterly unable to account for what 
| was passing around him. 
| [CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing | 


the first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication, or at any of the periodical depots } 


need to labor—what a stroke this would prove to | 
him! The puny young collegian, in his sopho- | 
more year, who had already become quite a con- 
noisseur in wines and French coffee, and lunched | 
daily at the confectioner’s, and sometimes gave 
convivial suppers at his room, notwithstanding 
the good counsels of the government, and who 
flirted already with Ellen Waters, the millionaire’s 
only child—who could tell the effect which his 
father’s bankruptcy might cause upon him? His 
mother feared suicide, or derangement, or a | 
brain fever—poor, indulgent mother! But was | 
she the only one alike apprehensive, strangely 
misjudging that a fast young man yields to such 
disclosures anything more than curses upon his 
fate, or—shall we say it ?—on his father ? 

It was decided in a few days that Mr. Ellery 
was an insolvent debtor, and his liabilities not 
much short of a million—instead of suspension, 
a “splendid failure,” as some not bitten by him 
termed it! 

The dismal prospect now stood before Mrs. 
Ellery in all its hideous aspects. The young 
ladies, at first recital, were overwhelmed—not so 
much on account of themselves, or their depriva- 
tions, as for what others would say. Should 
they lose caste in society ? Would Ellen Waters 
notice a bankrupt’s daughters? Did people who 
failed in business have to be stigmatized and set 
aside? And then they quoted many instances 
where people retained the same standing as be- 
fore, and lived quite as fashionably, and dressed 
as much, lest it should be inferred they were real 
sufferers by failure! Why should not theirs be 
a similar case? But they had moral perceptions 
of right and wrong, and when their father told 
them of the respect which honesty always com- 
manded, and that even in a selfish view it were 
wiser to command the esteem of creditors by a 
fall surrender of all one’s effects, they fully ac- 
ceded to the same conclusion. 

But not so thought the fast young man. He 
should not give up his horse, nor abate a farthing 
in his daily expenses! But who was to give the 
supply ?—and how were his wants to be met? 
These inquiries made John speechless. He 
whiffed his cigar, however, placed his legs upon 
the table, and held a volume of chemistry in his 
hand, perchance hoping by some combination to 
bring such discordant forces into harmony as 
would give a solution to the difficult problem 
how pride and poverty, a scarcity of cash and 
free expenditure can be made reducible to any 
known laws. We infer that he never brought 
out his problem, as his horse was sold, his 
bills at the confectioner’s were stopped, and his 
wine-bottles were all empty, in a month afterward. 

Mr. Ellery’s failure caused distress and bitter 
anguish to his own family ; but his creditors be- 
ing wealthy, we do not know that it particularly 
affected their private resources. But, after all, 
was the failure so afflictive an event as was feared ? 

The spring opened, and the city mansion was 
sold. The rich furniture was placed under the 
auctioneer’s hammer—a thousand elegancies were 
given up—but let us see what real comforts were 
lost! Mrs. Ellery, with her marriage portion, 
purchased a neat and beautiful residence, relin- 
quished by its former owner at a great sacrifice 
on account of his ill health, which compelled him 
to leave our bleak climate; and by this loss to 
one, great gain came to another, as we often 
witness—inasmuch as what one sows, another not 
unfrequently reaps, in the ordination of Prov- 
idence. The Ellerys had lost a rich city man- 
sion, and they had found a lovely, convenient 
house in the suburbs. They had exchanged a 
long, narrow strip of earth, called a “yard,” 
wherein a fountain sometimes played and a sol- 
itary pear tree forced them to keep a locked en- 
closure, lest wanton boys should purloin the 
fruit. ‘They now owned over fifty thrifty trees, 
in bearing condition, in a neighborhood where 
pillage was unknown—a graceful arbor covered 
with a fresh and budding grapevine clustered 
over it—beantiful rose-bushes and rare plants 
bordered many beds, which the taste of the for- 
mer proprietor had embellished in those hours 
when, vacillating between health and illness, tho 
hands naturally seek employment to divert the 
mind; and thus many an avenue bore marks of 
skill and taste, an invalid’s cunning device. 

And here, too, was a lovely landscape! Yon- 
der is a steep hill; at its base, flows a gentle 
river; the banks are covered with wild flowers ; 
there is a plain, and upon each side are the hab- 
itations which vary as do the occupants’ circum- 
stances. Some of them are fancifal—others 
chaste and neat; but all are occupied by cheer- 
ful tenants, who exhibit neither envy nor a false 
show of life—who scramble for no distinctions, 
and many of whom would refuse the blaze of the 
diamond, rather than be refused the rays of the 
genial sun. 
~ And that san—how sweetly it shone in through 
undraperied windows! How it reflected its silver 
shimmer upon the miniature lake and placid 
river! How it crept in and helped the little 
struggling heliotrope to flower and impart its 
dewy fragrance, such as no perfume can fully 
develop! And there was no hindrance to the 
diffusive genial warmth. No high brick walls 
here intercepted its broad rays—no closed shut- 
ters, lest the bright tapestry should be faded—but 
a clear, Canton straw carpet and bamboo furni- 
ture gavea light, cool and summer-like attrac- 
tion, which disposed one to linger and look out 
upon the arching trellis where the clustering 
grape grew so profusely, and through whose in- 
terstices the flower-garden and the thrifty vegeta- 
ble one, beyond, were a rich compensation for 
those bouquets which from their green-house, in 





tence of a nervous headache, yetired to her 
| chamber. But why call it pretence ? What head 
ever throbbed harder, and whose pulse ever beat 





faster, as she rapidly surveyed the past and fu- 
ture? Here were two well-educated daughters, 
| upon whom nature and art had lavished many 
charms—and how fondly that mother had reck- 
oned upon the next birthnight of the eldest, that, 
in fashionable phrase, she might “ bring her out,” 
with a splendid gathering among a gay crowd of 
fashionable acquaintances ! 

John, too, the darling boy whose every wish 
had been gratified, and whom so many of his 
| companions had envied because he had a rich 
| father and high expectations, and would never 





their late city home, were often arranged for 
their drawing-rooms; they decayed—but here, 
nature kindly kept a perpetual bloom while the 
season lasted. The gentle showers, the moist 
dew, the early sunbeams, and the carefal re- 
moval of tiny weeds which gave healthful exer- 
cise, as well as imparted a cultivated and taste- 
fal appearance, made the new home stand in no 


art—here was nature; and to whose pencilling do 
we give the preference * 
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causes of some sorrows. Mrs. Ellery had met 
with a reverse for which she had not prepared 


herself. She had calculated, with great pride, 


upon her daughters being “‘eligibly settled ;” 
she had promised her son upon leaving college , 
three years of foreign travel; she had expected 
to go abroad herself; her aim had ever been to 
move in fashionable circles; her cottage looked 
small; her neighbors knew little of the Aauteur 
of aristocratic circles; and yet, to Mrs. Ellery’s 
own confession, their conversation was quite as 
agreeable, and left a better impression, as they 
felt no anxiety about being “eclipsed,” nor a 
vanity that their daughters should be reckoned 
the belles of the season. Somehow, nature 
seems to adapt herself to the wants of the inex- 
perienced. She never makes coxcombhs but in 
the flower which we have thus named, and there 
are a thousand carnations and roses and blue 
violets to one gaudy blossom. 

But how should time be here profitably em- 
ployed? Strange as it might appear, the labor 
of one domestic fully supplied all their wants; 
fashion, in this little neighborhood, had imposed 
no tyrannical customs; social calls were made in 
the afternoons or evenings; no showy dresses 
were worn—and yet there was not the absence of 
what we call “ good society.” People of culti- 
vation and refinement discussed subjects which 
the fashionable have no time to think about ; and 
the pure and simple enjoyments and employ- 
ments gave to the young city ladies a charm for 
engaging in pleasures to which they had hitherto 
been strangers. 

They soon found that their accomplishments 
could be turned to a practical use. The eldest 
Miss Ellery taught music, and was delighted with 
the occupation; the younger assisted the princi- 
pal in the village academy. And yetthey found, 
while “earning a living,” that they were grow- 
ing in the confidence and respect of the first 
society! And what followed? Just what wo 
have again and again witnessed, that those who 
surmount difficulties, and cheerfully meet trials, 
soon secure a reward. The young clergyman 
who was culleague to the venerable pastor in the 
village, was completely charmed with Ada, and 
the principal of the academy with Selina—and 
both were p ing and tal d young gentle- 
men. An engagement followed; and although 
Mrs. Ellery could offer no objections, yet she did 
hope her daughters weuld have been more 
“ eligibly connected.” 

There was a pride in her heart which for a 
long time refused to bow but at fashion’s shrine ; 
yet she at length was made to feel, as life wore 
on, that the only true and permanent satisfaction 
flows from an acquiescence in meeting present 
duties and trials so that they will conduce to our 
fature well-being, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, the light of a living example in her 
prospective son-in-law could not be resisted. 
She became a happy believer in the truths of 
a Christianity whose good works were combined 
with true faith, and 9 new radiance shone out of 
her sad experience. Mr. Ellery, by the kindness 
of his creditors, is going on in business in a cir- 
cumscribed way, and John, the once rakish col- 
legian, is really thinking of studying divinity. 








Our Curious Department. 
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A Funny Marriage. 

The Albany Journal says that a man of sixty-six years, 
named William Traux, was married a short time since in 
that city to a widow of twenty-five. The bridegroom had 
a family of eleven children, the brideonly one. The sum 
of 21000 per annum was settled by the bridegroom upon 
the bride, and $50 per annum upon herchild. After the 
marriage ceremony had been perft d, the brideg 
proceeded to a hotel with some of his male friends, where 
the marriage was celebrated with a supper,etc. His 
friends then left, he staying behind to pay the bill. He 
was unable, however, after leaving the hotel, to find his 
residence, and was finally taken to the station-house, 
where be remained all night, and in the morning was 
conducted by an officer to the residence of his bride 





Tower of Babel. 

The Journal de Constantinople has lately published « 
letter on archzeological discoveries made by the French 
consul at Mosul, M. Place. There is great interest in the 
lines relating to the ruins of the tower of Babel. Two 
stories only remain out of eight, but still the fragments 
furnish agrand ruin, and are to be seen for several! miles. 
The base is formed by a square of nearly two hundred 
yards. The tiles with which the building is constructed 
are almost white, and covered with inscriptions. In the 
neighborhood is a copious bitumen spring. Under the 
ruins were discovered a quantity of jewels, diamonds and 
coins, and M. Place has taken several highly interesting 
photographic views of the scenery. 

Curious Discovery. 

The Central Texian learns from a gentleman near 
Naviseto that while he was cutting down a tree pear that 
plece he made a most remarkable discovery. He cut 
down a very large cottonwood with hollow in it, and an 
aperture from the outside some six feet above the ground. 
Upon splitting open the tree, the hollow wae found to 
contain an Indian's ekeleton, which was perfect, nota 
bone missing. The conjecture is that, at some time or 
other, the Indian got into this hollow tree to make his 
escape from some enemy or wild animal, and was unable 
to get out again, and so perished. 





Singular Transformation. 

A gentleman io Baltimore has a canary's egg turned to 
He says that some months since, one of the finest 
singers, after sitting the usual length of time, left her 
nest and refused to retarn to it. The gentleman took the 
only egg he found in it, and carefully wrapped it up in 
cotton. Some days since, he accidentally came acrors the 
egg and was astonished to find it had turped to stone, or 
at least to a substance of the same hardoess. It is in no 
way diminished in size, but apparently increased in 
weight, and is altogether quite s curtosity 


sione 





Painful Accident. 

Mrs. Chase, wife of John Chase, of Kensington, N. H., 
recently met with a singular and painfal accident, while 
watering a horse. She was leading the horse back to the 
stable, with the halter somehow tied sround her thumb, 
and when the had entered the building, the door ewung 
to with violence, leaving her within and the anima! on 
the outside. The borse was frightened and ran, taking 
off her thumb, and drawing the chords from her arm up 
to the eibow 


A Fast City. 
A St. Paul paper says: “Some ground was leased on 





The children wondered why the rose faded 


upon their mother’s cheek, and why the long sigh | 


was heard, instead of the jocund laugh* Well, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| painful contrast with the old one. There was 
' 
| 
| 
| it takes a great while to get initiated into the 


Third Street, just above our office. on Wednerday.s con- 
tracted entered into for a building on Thurday, the 
bulidi..g was commenced on Friday, framed on Saturday, 
| rested on Sanday, was raised on Monday, aod fli down 
on Tuesday afterncon—all in the space of fre days!’ 
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INDIAN PORPOISE FISHING ON THE COAST OF MAINE. 








[Wnitten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE POOR ARE GOD’s, 


BY IONE ST. CLARE. 


The summer sun was setting, 
And his waves of red and gold 
Through the dusty streets of the city 
Tn lavish beauty rolled. 


They poured on mart and mansion, 
On tower and palace dome; 

They fell like angel blessings, 
Around the poor man’s home. 


In the midst of the noisy city, 
Within an humble shed, 
Lay one, who ere the morrow, 
Should be numbered with the dead. 


Upon her brow was the trace 
Of toil, and grief, and care; 
But a holy look of peace 
For a moment rested there. 


For the beams that fell through the window, 
Had touched her withered heart; 

Causing thoughts that had long been strangers 
From its hidden depths to start. 


Thoughts of her childhood’s home, 
Beside the deep, blue sea, 

The woods she loved to roam, 
Each old, familiar tree. 


The bank where the violets grew, 
The wild, bud-haunted dells, 

O'er which the west wind blew 
The peal of Sabbath bells. 


Memories of long ago 
Arose that summer even; 
Thoughts of the loved and lost, 
Who waited her in heaven. 


And when the sky was bright 
With the sun’s last dying ray, 
As calmly as the light, 
Her spirit passed away. 


Though friendless and alone she died, 
Once she was loved as thou— 

Step gently by her green grave-side ; 
We trust she resteth now. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE RUFFLES. 


BY RALPH TRYON. 





“Tr is no use, Mrs. Ruffle, I am determined 
never to do an act of kindness again!” 

Ruffle was eminently known as a good-natured 
man, always ready with an open hand to assist 
his fellows. If one of his townsmen was in pe- 
cuniary difficulty, who but the magnanimous 
Rufile could relieve him, or rather would do so ? 
Like many others who find it hard to use the 
word “no,” he was sometimes imposed upon, 
and on such occasions vowed with considerable 
vehemence that he would never place himself in 
a position to be victimized again. 

He was an exceedingly pl looking man, 
usually, but when he entered his house that 
morning, his countenance wore a most ferocious 
expressi An ffending chair, which hap- 
pened to be in his way, was very unceremoni- 
ously kicked across the room, and then noting 
the astonishment of his wife, he quietly picked 
it up, tossed his hat upon the table, and seating 
himself, gave vent to the exclamation with 
which we have abruptly opened our sketch. 

“Why, Mr. Rutile, what is the matter?” 
inquired his wife. 

“ Matter!’ he ejaculated; and in order to 
give the word a proper emphasis, he struck 
fiercely at the table. But as the hat—a new one, 
by the way—happened to be within the circuit of 
the descending blow, it bore the full weight, 
which was decidedly a crasher. 

“ Well, you have done it now.” 

“T believe I have, Sally; but who would 
have thought of the hat being exactly in that 
place ?”” 

“ Why, you put it there yourself.” 

“Did I? Well, I think I did; but after all, it 
is only my luck.” 

“ Your luck is more sinned against than sin- 
ning, Robert. The fact is, if you were more of 
a careful man, and less precipitate, you would 
find your luck, as you call it, very like other 
people’s.”” 

“Taon’t know about that, but it ever there 
was an unlucky man, then I am one. 








Even a 


| minister can enjoy the luxury of pounding his 
pulpit until he raises a dust sufficient to sneeze 
his whole congregation, in enforcing his argu- 
ments; but I, forsooth, cannot give force to a 
single exclamation without smashing my hat, or 
bringing the house about my ears.” 

“ You forget how you entered the house.” 

“ That was because I was in a deuced passion, 
and if anybody is justified in indulging in that 
sort of thing, why I am, under existing cir- 
cumstances.” . 
| “Pray, what has occurred ?” 
|“ You remember Simpkins, that sloek, smooth- 
; faced—no matter what, whom I loaned, last 
| Week, two hundred dollars, to set him up in 
| business ?”” 
| “Yes, a very worthy young man, and I am 
surprised to hear you speak thus of him.” 

“You are? Perhaps you will be more so, 
presently, when I tell you that the scamp, in all 
probability, sailed yesterday for California and 
| has left me to whistle for my money.” 

“Who would have thought it ?” 

“Served me right—fool that I was !—for try- 
ing to assist him. What hadI to do with Simp- 
kins, or he with me, that I should busy myself 
about his affairs? No, Sally, I am resolved 
never to perform a generous act again.” 

“Yes you will.” 

“We shallsee. I want you to understand 
that Iam not willing to remain a public sponge 
for every one to squeeze according to their 
liking. I have acted in that capacity quite long 
enough already.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, Robert, for you 
will allow that our wealth is constantly increas- 
ing, and this would hardly happen if, in our en- 
deavors to assist our fellows, we were constantly 
the victims of their imposition.” 

“‘ There is some truth in what you say, but a 
few more such losses would make an uncom- 
fortable hole in our income ;_ besides, such swin- 
dling provokes me more than the money is 
worth. At all events, 1 am determined not to 
be caught again.” 

“An occasional wrong should not make us 
close our hearts against all sympathy.” 

“Sally, you know that I have lost thousands 
in my foolish endeavors to assist those about 
me.” 

“Still, Providence has wonderfully blessed 
us, and we yet have enough and to spare. In 
prosperity, we should not forget that we enjoy 
our present position solely by the disinterested 
assistance we received in early life.” 

“True, Jack Newcomb was the making of me. 
We were poor enough, before he established me 
in business ; but now I would give a cool thou- 
sand for one hearty shake of his hand. I fear I 
shall never have thet pleasure.” 

“It is long since we have heard from him.” 

‘More than ten years have passed since we 
received his last letter.” 











“ Certainly—and thank you in the bargain for 
your kind offer. The fact is, that I anticipated 
no less, and therefore told John to saddle black 
Kate for me, so as to save you the trouble of 
| giving the order.” 

“ Well, of all impudent—” 

“Don’t flatter, Uncle Robert, for I haven’t the 
time to listen, being here on important business.” 

“‘ What business can you have, except that of 
raising the very—” 

“Not exactly that individual, but only a cer- 
tain sum of money for one of my friends.” 

“Ah, money—is it? And how much does our 
disinterested nephew want?” 

“A thousand dollars will answer, I think.” 

“A thousand dollars! what in the deuce do 
you take me for, sir?” 

“A kind, rich uncle, who is always ready to 
help the unfortunate. But to be serious, sir— 
you know the Lake family, who came here some 
three years since ?” 

“But precious little do I know of them, they 
have kept so confounded close.” 

“Well, sir, when they came here, you remem- 
ber they bought their cottage of Gripe, the law- 
yer, for twenty-five hundred dollars—” 

“A thousand more than it was worth.” 

“True, uncle ; but they paid him fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, and he allowed the balance to re- 
main on mortgage. Their time is now up, and 
he th to foreclose i diately, unless the 
money is forthcoming. Mr. Lake is a stranger 
here, and apparently friendless, and knows not 
how to avert this calamity.” 

“Tf report is true, you are not altogether a 
stranger to them. Ihave heard that the daugh- 
ter has some claims to personal beauty, and that 
Master Robert Ruffle is often seen there. Come, 
Bob, now tell me—you know I hate duplicity— 
did not the woman send you upon this errand ?” 

“Upon my word, sir—no! She has never 
alluded to her circumstances in my presence, nor 
has her daughter. It was only by accident that 





the threats of old Gripe.” 

“Well, it is certainly a hard case, but I can- 
not help them.” 

“You surely do not mean that, uncle.” 

“But I do, though. If you had come last 
evening, perhaps I might have been fool enough 
to have listened to you; but this morning I have 
heard of that affair of Simpkins, and I am re- 
solved in future to attend to my own affairs and 
let the unfortunate take care of themselves. It 
is useless to plead, nephew, for I am firm on that 
point as the rock of Plymouth.” 

“Then Heaven help them!’ exclaimed the 
young man; and sorely disappointed, he left the 
house—not even taking his favorite, “black 
Kate.” 

Mr. Rufile sat for some time uneasily in his 
chair, not noticing the calm, expressive glance 
which his wife directed upon him, and which 





“* What can have become of him ?”’ 
“ I know not, unless he has gone to his long 
| home, where in a few years, at most, we must 
follow him.” 

“ But in that case his wife would have notified 
you, knowing, as she must, of your intimacy.” 

“T should have thought so, certainly. But on 
the other hand, if he is living, it must be in al- 
tered circumstances, for I know Jack so well, 
that if by any mishap he has lost his property, | 
his deuced pride would make him conceal it 
from his friends ; and as for assistance, he would 
sooner die than ask it.” 

“ He married a foreign lady—did he not ?”’ 

“No,an American—the daughter of a poor 
artist who was pursuing his art at Florence. 
There they were united, and there they resided, 
you remember, when we last heard from them.” 

At that moment, the door was softly opened, 
and a handsome face obtruded itself. 

“Ah, Bob—you scamp!” exclaimed Mr. Ruf- 
fle; “what has brought you so early, this 
morning ?” 

“ My two feet performed that duty for me, I 
believe, my good uncle.” 

“T am not so sure of that, my sage nephew; 
didn’t you borrow somebody’s horse without 


| leave?” 


“No, uncle; but I will take one of yours 
upon my return, if it is all the same to you.” 
“ Will you!” 


seemed to read his innermost thoughts. At | 
length he rose abruptly, caught up his hat— | 
which in the hands of his careful spouse had re- | 


sumed something of its former appearance, while 


he had been engaged with his nephew—and | 


said: 
“Sally, I believe I will walk as far as the vil- 
lage, for I have a little business to attend to this 


| morning.” 


The good lady smiled, but made no reply. 
She was confident that she knew what that bus- 
iness was. When he passed out, observing that 
his nephew had not taken the horse, he quietly 
leaped into the saddle, and in a few minutes was 
at the door of Widow Lake’s cottage. 

“Pardon my intruston, madam,” he said, as 
he entered, “but Ihave come to offer you my 
services to aid you in the adjustment of your 
affairs, which I accidentally learned were per- 
plaxing you a little.” 

His advance was very gratefully received 
Conversation ensued, and the refined, graceful 
manners of the lady greatly pleased him. Her 
daughter Rose, whom he was compelled to ac- 
knowledge as very beautifal, was busily engaged 
in coloring a large engraving. The order and 
neatness which prevailed everywhere within, 
gave their little cottage an air of comfort which 
seemed to bid defiance to the approach of any- 
thing like poverty. 

Having asked permission to see her deed and | 


I learned of their embarrassment and overheard | 


; abounds with mackerel, cod, herring and other 





the papers relating to her purchase, Mrs. Lake 
passed into another room, which seemed to be 
their sleeping apartment, in order to obtain them. 
As his gaze followed her, through the open door 
he beheld a picture which brought him upon his 
feet in an instant. 

““Where, madam,” he exclaimed, “did you 
obtain that painting ?” 

“Tt is a poor work of my own, when life wore 
a brighter prospect than it does now.” 

“And you know the subject ?”” 

“O, yes!” answered the lady, as her eyes 
filled with tears and she leaned upon a chair for 
support. 

“ Mrs. Lake, I will give you one thousand dol- 
lars for that portrait, which is the exact counter- 
part of a dear friend of mine of whom for many 
years past -I have been unable to obtain any 
intelligence.” 

“Your liberal offer overwhelms me with grati- 
tude ; but pardon me if I cannot bring my mind 
to the consent of parting with it except with life.” 

“He must, then, have been a dear friend of 
yours, to be so affectionately cherished.” 

“ Alas, sir, I will conceal it no longer from 
you—he was my husband !” 

“What! Jack N b your husband! Ex- 
cuse me, madam—lI cannot help it,” he said, 
embracing her heartily and then kissing the fair 
girl; “but I shall never forgive you for not 
making this known to me sooner. Poor Jack, 
then, is no longer among the living !”’ 

“He left us some five years since. You 
know, Mr. Ruffle, he was a very proud man, 
and the unfortunate speculation which involved 
his property, preyed so terribly upon his mind, 
that he sank beneath the weight of disappoint- 
ment. During the last hours of his life, he men- 
tioned your name frequently, and made me prom- 
ise that if ever I was reduced to extremity, to 
| apply to you. You will pardon a little native 
| pride of my own, if I have lived in this place 
under an assumed name and have refrained from 
making you acquainted with these facts sooner.’’ 

“Not a word, my dear friend—for so I must 
| call you—but give me your papers, for we must 
| despatch this business with Gripe, the confounded 
| usurer, and then you shall see whether Bob 
| Rufile cannot be your friend as well as your 
| husband’s.”” 
| Inthe passage of old Time, we must stop to 
record that the Newcombs found themselves lit- 
| 
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erally surrounded with the luxuries of | life, 

despite of their endeavors to repel the profuse 
| generosity of their friend Ruffle. His nephew 
| also persuaded Rose to enter with him into an 
| unlimited partnership in the great affairs of life, 
| and Mr. Rafile declared that it was the happiest 
| moment of his life when he saw the happy fam- 

ily comfortably bestowed in an elegant cottage, 
| which he had presented his nephew. 
| —_-—- 
| INDIAN PORPOISE FISHING. 

The engraving, which we give on this page, 
illustrates a branch of Indian enterprise in Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay, on the coast of Maine. Sum- 
| mer travellers often see the Indians, in their frail 





| canoes, in pursuit of the porpoises, which they 
| shoot, and then most dexterously, by the use of 
their peculiarly barbed spear, take into the canoe 
and convey ashore, when they cut thém up and try 
out the oil. Most of the oil in common use at 
Eastport and places along that coast, is from the 
porpoise, and nets the Indian about eighty or 
ninety cents per gallon. The picturesque ap- 
pearance of the Indian fisherman, in his light 
canoe, is very striking, and evinces how even un 
civilized man maintains his prerogative as lord of 
animals. The Indians say that Passamaquoddy 
Bay has never been known to freeze, although 
drift ice may be sometimes seen there. It is 
about twelve miles long by six miles wide, and 
fish, each in their respective season. The houn- 
dary line between Maine and New Brunswick 
runs by the west side into St. Croix River, and 
this circumstance attracts many fishermen who 
are not exactly Indians, so that if a porpoise 
only shows his gills, his case is attended to im- 
mediately. In the distance, we have one of the 
fine steamers which ply along the coast—some of 
the best sea-boats and finest constructed, in point 
of accommodation, to be found in anv waters of 
the globe. ; 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
A Budget of Fun. 


, Never say coat-tail, but “the conclusion of a 
gentleman’s outer vestment.’——A drunken 
man fell from a building, down east, and was 
instantly killed. The verdict of the coroner's 
jury was—“died for want of the Maine 
law.”"———-The most simple “thrashing ma- 
chine’? that has yet been invented, is a piece 
of rattan. The Cincinnati Inquirer asks : “ If 
an American backwoodsman can hit a five franc 
piece at a hundred yards with a rifle, why cannot 
a Frenchman hit a Napoleon at half that dis- 
tance ?”” Why can kings never be made 
April fools of? Because they are August person- 
ages. Reynolds, the dramatist, observing to 
Martin the thinness of the house at one of his 
plays, added that he supposed it was owing to 
the war. “No,” reptied Martin, “I should 
judge it is owing to the piece.”——Dobbs says 
he knew a fellow once, who in writing a letter, 
commenced thus ; “ Friend Mother.” ——A man 
having published another as “a liar, a scoun- 
drel, and a poltroun,’’ the latter complains that 
he does not spell poltroon correctly.——A cor- 
respondent of the Liverpool Mercury states that 
he has seen an invoice of sixty tons of alabaster 
consigned to a miller, and in the simplicity of his 
heart, asks: “ What can millers want of ala- 
baster?”’——‘ Hops come from Germany.” 
This is true of the waltz, certainly; but other 
kinds were imported from Spain and Switzer- 
land.——St. Francis de Sales being consulted by 
alady on the lawfulness of wearing rouge, re- 
plied: “Some persons may object to it, and 
others may see no harm in it; but I shall take a 
middle course, by allowing you to rouge on one 
cheek.” ———The Danville Herald has an appren- 
tice who thinks this is a great world. He says 
that at the office they charge him with all the pi 
they do find, while at the house they charge him 
with all they don’t find. He seems to doubt the 
propriety of the p ding Somebody in a 
New York paper advertises fora partner in ‘the 
smoking and provision business.” We know a 
man who is just the chap for him. He smokes 
twenty cigars a day, and as to the provision 
business, he eats so much that it makes him lean 
to carry the load. 




















News Glances. 


Deav Sea Frorr.—Very different from our own tempt- 
ing aids to the palate, is the fruit of the apples of Sodom, 
80 famous for their fair outward show and their rotten 
core. This favorite of the poet grows abundantly on the 
desert shores of the Red Sea; it has rough, divided leaves, 
handsome purpie fiowers, and a smooth, golden-shining 
fruit, the flesh of which is at first firm and of a bitter 
taste, but afterward decays into the dry, ashlike substance 
which disappoints the expectant traveller. 





Epvcatinc tus West.—The society to provide female 
teachers for the West, of which Ex-Governor Slade of Ver- 
mont is the head, reports that 452 teachers have been 
sent out—39 from C feut, 110 from M. b 4 
115 from Vermont, and 86 from New York. Of the 452 
teachers sent out, 170 have returned—nearly all of them 
teaching two years; one hundred and forty-six have mar- 
ried; and 24 have died—9 of them after marriage. 








Wrrre ox one Sipe onty.—Correspondents for news- 
papers should always be careful to write oaly on one side 
of the paper. By doing so, they will save # great deal of 
trouble and confusion to the printer. In many places, 
all communications are rejected where the writing is on 
both sides of the paper. It will only require a brief ac- 
quaintance with a printing-office, to ascertain why this 
objection is made. 





Crm aNd IoNorance in Liverroot.—In the nine 
months from January Ist to September 30th, 1856, the 
Liverpool police took into custody 19,366 persons, of 
whom 581, or3 per cent., had been educated ; 8000, or 41-4 
per cent., could read and write imperfectly; 1300, or 7 
per cent., could read only; and 9386, or 48-6 per ceut., 
had received no elementary instruction whatever. 





A Curistextna.—On the 30th ult., at a church in 
Southwark, there was a christening. After the yy 
and while the minister was making out the certificate, he 
happened to say—‘‘ Let me see, this is the 30th!” “ The 
thirtieth!” exclaimed the indignant mother; “indeed, it 
is only the eleventh.” Of course the minister was allud- 
ing to the day of the month. 





THe PREDICTED Comet.—Professor Pierce, of Cam- 
bridge, has written a letter scientifically confirming the 
view which all sensible people have taken in regard to the 
predicted collision of a terrible fiery comet with the earth, 
next June, viz., that there is no foundation for such a 
prediction, and no men of science has probably made 
such an assertion. 








VaLLeY or THe Oni0.—Capt. W. R. Palmer, of the 
topographical engin: i the length of the Ohio 
River, when full, at nine hundred and fifty miles, and 
draining an area of from two hundred thousand to two 
hundred and twenty thousand square miles—very nearly 
equal to double the area of Great Britain and Ireland. 





—_—_——__+ mee + 
Bratas, MARRIAces AND Deatus in Boston.—The an- 
nual report of Mr. N. A. Apollonio, City Registrar, just 
issued, contains the following summary: Whole number 
of births during the year, 5922; deaths, 4253; marriages, 
2536; intentions of marriage, 1914. The aggregate ages 
of all who died was 83,743 years. 

Pe + 


Porutak IGNORANCE IN 





Francz.—According to an 
essay written ou the population of France, by M. Legoyt, 
and published by him in the Journal des Economistes, 
nearly one-third part of the men, and more than one-half 
of the women, who married during @ recent year, were 
unable to read and write. 





Srrtiva tx Cuuren.—An American writes from London, 
that in the churches there, whoever comes first, takes the 
further seat in the slip, and those that follow fill up the 
remaining seats, preventing the awkward disturbance ia 
order to isolate the women at the further end of the pew. 
———— + eee oe 
Marme Losses.—The list of vessels reported as totally 
lost during the month of March, gives an aggregate of 
sixty-three vessels. The total of property lost, exclusive 
of damage to vessels not amounting to a total loss, was 
$1,203,500. 
+—see + —— 

Tag Arctic Mania —Lady Franklin writes to Mr 
Henry Grinnell that she is fitting out another Arctic ex 
pedition. at her own expense, to seek for relics of the lost 
navigators 


To ue re-suurt.—The Kast Boston Flour Mills, which 
were destroyed by fire im-: year, will be rebuilt as ware- 
houses. The greater part of the walle are stil] 
ing and sppear in good order 


stand- 





Music i Scnoots —The subject of music in oor 


schools is now being pretty generally discussed by the 
sehool authorities in Boston. 
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cheated, is positive happiness. But no! we must 
tear away the veil that hides the face of pleasure 
and disclose its Mokanna-like deformities. 

Why can we not be content with the mimic 

glories of the stage—its fairies and its fairy bow- 
ers, its ‘‘cloud-capped towers,” its “ gorgeous 
palaces,” its heroes and heroines, its red, blue and 
green flowers, dazzling in their infinite variety * 
Alas! we are not satisfied till we have seen the 
reverse of the glittering shield—the shadow to 
the sunlight, the thorn to the rose—in a word, till 
we have been “ behind the scenes.” We must 
become familiarized with the paint-pots, the ropes 
and the pullies, the jealousies and bickerings, the 
hollowness, the misery, the shams and shifts that 
make up the machinery of popular delusions. 
After that, good by to enjoyment in front of the 
curtain, Yainly do we regret the brief period of 
satisfaction when shams passed for reality, tin- 
sel for gold, canvass for palaces, and tissue-paper 
for orient roses. We have been disenchanted. 
We live in a work-day world, instead of a region 
of romance. Every one should be content not 
to “look too close,” bat to leave something to 
the imagination. 





ore 
Hakp Reapixo.—Dr. William King, an old 
English author, before he had been eight years in 
the university, had read over and made comments 
on twenty-two thousand books and manuscripts. 
Few modern students can equal this—and we are 
glad of it. It must have been eye killing and 
brain-killing work 
+--+ — 
Canvixc.—In the reign of Charles IL, of 
England, there were regular academies for the 
instraction of novices in this great and useful 
art. the importance of which the polished Chee 
terfield arest upon his son It seems to be no 
longer a necessary part of a gentleman's education. 
- —<—+ — 
Beeviry.—There was never a short sermon 
that was not better liked for it, nor a short court 
ship that was not more fortuna than a long 
one. The Scotch saying is right 
“ Happy's the wooing 
That « not jong 0 dcing ” 


— ——<o—* 





A Satvon's Lirn.—One cannot think of the 












dangers and exposures of the hardy manner, 
without being reminded of Camptell’s lines 
“ Poe child of danger cereiing of the term, 
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dius in the 442d year of Rome, therefore 
M. M— Fredericton was fixed upon as the seat of gov- commen 
ernment fur New Brunawick in 1786. . 
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LOOKING TOO CLOSE. us not “ 
It is the besetting sin of children to be dissat- a pt 
isfied with an amusing toy, after the first trans- epedies > 
port of delight is over—a fact perfectly familiar poasssy ht 
to parents, and one that causes the most intense of whict 
delight to the manufacturers of mumbo jumbos, ail haar 
jumping-Jacks, Noah’s arks, and mole skin a etionl 
horses. Like the fool in the rhyme, who 
“ripped open the bellows to see where the 
wind came from,” these juveniles are dissatisfied EAST 
until they have examined the internal mechanism Upon ¢ 
of their plaything. And to what purpose t After | with av 
curiosity is satisfied, what avails it that they | in state 
know the intestines of young elephants and Shet- | accoutr: 
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fed are the Woes Cat wreck thy manly form.” 
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Never say coat-tail, but “the conclusion of a 
itleman’s outer vestment.”——A drunken 
in fell from a building, down east, and was 
stantly killed. The verdict of the coroner’s 
y was—“died for want of the 


y” 





Maine 
The most simple “thrashing ma- 
ne” that has yet been invented, is a piece 
rattan.—The Cincinnati Inquirer asks : “ I¢ 
American backwoodsman can hit a five franc 
ce at a hundred yards with a rifle, why cannot 
*rench hit a Napol at half that dis- 
1ce?”’——Why can kings never be made 
vtil fools of? Because they are August person- 
8.——Reynolds, the dramatist, observing to 
wttin the thinness of the house at one of his 
ys, added that he supposed it was owing to 
war. “No,” replied Martin, “I should 
\ge it is owing to the piece.”——Dobbs says 
knew a fellow once, who in writing a letter, 
imenced thus: “ Friend Mother.”——A man 
ing published another as “a liar, a scoun- 
1, and a poltroun,” the latter complains that 
joes not spell poltroon correctly. A cor- 
pondent of the Liverpool Mercury states that 
has seen an invoice of sixty tons of alabaster 
signed to a miller, and in the simplicity of his 
rt, asks: “ What can millers want of ala- 
ter?” Hops come from Germany.” 
isis trae of the waltz, certainly; but other 
ds were imported from Spain and Switzer- 
1,——St. Francis de Sales being consulted by 
‘dy on the lawfulness of wearing rouge, re- 
‘d: “Some persons may object to it, and 
ors may see no harm in it; but I shall take a 
ldle course, by allowing you to rouge on one 
ck.”——The Danville Herald has an appren- 
who thinks this is a great world. He says 
‘at the office they charge him with all the pi 
y do find, while at the house they charge him 
i all they don’t find. He seems to doubt the 
priety of the proceedings ——Somebody in a 
v York paper advertises fora partner in “the 
‘king and provision business.” We know a 
1 who is just the chap for him. He smokes 
ity cigars a day, and as to the provision 
ness, he eats so much that it makes him lean 
arry the load. 














News Glances. 


AD Sea Frorr.—Very different from our own tempt- 

ids to the palate, is the fruit of the apples of Sodom, 

mous for their fair outward show and their rotten 

This favorite of the poet grows abundantly on the 

‘ct shores of the Red Sea; it has rough, divided leaves, 

jsome purple flowers, and a smooth, golden-shining 

the flesh of which is at first firm and of a bitter 

, but afterward decays into the dry, ashlike substance 
a disappoints the expectant traveller. 





COATING THE West.—The society to provide female 
,ers for the West, of which Ex-Governor Slade of Ver- 
is the head, reports that 452 teachers have been 
out—89 from Connecticut, 110 from Massachusetts, 
from Vermont, and 86 from New York. Of the 452 
‘hers sent out, 170 have returned—nearly all of them 
iing two years; one hundred and Sorty-siz have mar- 
and 24 have died—9 of them after marriage. 





‘ITZ ON ONE Stpz ONLY.—Correspondents for news- 
3 should always be careful to write only on one side 
® paper. By doing s0, they will save a great deal of 
»le and confusion to the printer. In many places, 
inmunications are rejected where the writing is on 
sides of the paper. It will only require a brief ac- 
tance with a printing-office, to ascertain why this 
ion is made. 





“iB AND IGNorancs iN Liverroot.—In the nine 
-48 from January Ist to September 30th, 1856, the 
pool police took into custody 19,366 persons, of 

581, or 3 per cent., had been educated ; 8000, or 41-4 
‘nt., could read and write imperfectly; 1300, or 7 
eat., could read only; and 9886, or 48-6 per cent., 
veceived no elementary instruction whatever. 





CHRISTRNING.—On the 30th ult., at a church in 
iwark, there was a chri: ing. After the > 
while the minister was making out the certificate, he 
ned to say—“ Let me see, this is the 30th!” « The 
th!” exclaimed the indignant mother; ‘indeed, it 
'y the eleventh.” Of course the minister was allud- 
the day of the month. 








PREDICTED ComET.—Professor Pierce, of Cam- 
, has written @ letter scientifically confirming the 
hich all sensible people have taken in regard to the 
ed collision of a terrible flery comet with the earth, 
une, viz., that there is no foundation for such a 


fon, and no men of science has probably made 
n assertion. 





SY or THe On1o.—Capt. W. R. Palmer, of the 
aphical engineers, estimates the length of the Ohio 

» when full, at nine hundred and fifty miles, and 
1g an area of from two hundred thousand to two 
‘d and twenty thousand square miles—very nearly 
© double the area of Great Britain and Ireland. 





an rip~thntboatesscos 
4s, MARRIAGES AND Dgatas Ix Boston.—The an- 
eport of Mr. N. A. Apollonio, City Registrar, just 
contains the following summary: Whole number 
hs durivg the year, 5922; deaths, 4253; marriages, 
ntentions of marriage, 1914. The a 

who died was 83,743 years. ar ae 


ee + 





LAR IGNORANCE IN Fr ANCE.—According to an 
ritten ou the population of France, by M. Legoyt, 
blished by him in the Journal des Economistes, 
»ne-third part of the men, and more than one-half 
women, who married during a recent year, were 
to read and write. 





\@ in Cuurca.—An American writes from London, 
the churches there, whoever comes first, takes the 
seat in the slip, and those that follow fill up the 
ng seats, preventing the awkward disturbance in 
isolate the women at the further end of the pew. 





ve Losses.—The list of vessels reported as totally 
ng the month of March, gives an aggregate of 
vee vessels. The total of property lost, exclusive 
ge to vessels not amounting to a total loss, was 


+e +—______ 
Arctic Mania.—Lady Franklin writes to Mr. 
rinnell that she is fitting out another Arctic ex- 


at her own expense, to seek for relics of the lost 
ra. 





RB-BUILT.—The East Boston Flour Mills, which 
troyed by fire last year, will be rebuilt as ware- 
The greater part of the walls are still stand- 
appear in good order. 























In ScHOOLS.—The subject of music in our 


is now being pretty generally discussed by the 
uthorities in Boston. 
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‘erms Frag or ovr Unton, $2,00 per an- 
wee emasiy Im edvence being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 


SPECULATION AND COMMERCE. 
If we have decried the frantic spirit of specula- 
tion which has taken possession of so many 
minds, in these our later days, we have by no 
means intended to disparage the legitimate pur- 
suit of competence, or even wealth. Those gov- 
ernments and those individuals who have stigma- 
tized commercial pursuits, have but exhibited 
their bigotry and ignorance. The old, idle, profli- 
gate noblesse of France, who affected to look 
down with contempt on a merchant, or a trader, 
only made themselves the laughing-stocks of in- 
Hii and right-minded men. It is one thing 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. 8.—The breaking or entering of a house must be done 
in the night-time to constitute the crime of burglary. 
According to Lord Hale, if there be enough of daylight 
in the evening twilight or dawn for discovering a man’s 
face, it will not be burglary; but this does not extend 
to moonlight, since such a construction would secure 
impunity to many burglaries. 

Annie May.—Respectfully declined. We cannot under- 
take to return rejected manuscript. 

C. D.—The Turks drink coffee at all hours of the day, and 
the opium-eater lives almost entirely on coffee and 
opium. 

R M.. Jr., Toronto.—The city of Jeddo in Japan is sup- 

sed to be the most populous in the world. 

Srupent.—There are not less than 80,000 Chinese charac- 
ters, but of these only 10,000 are in common use, and 
the knowiedge of them is sufficient to enable a person 
to understand almost any Chinese book. It was once 
thought that it would require a lifetime to learn the 

Jninese language, but musat has demonstrated 
that the Chinese may be learned in as short time as 
any other idiom. 

Lrxovuist.—The word charlatan (signifying quack, im: 
tor), is supposed to be derived from the Italian ciarlare 
(to prate) because boasting and idle talk is the chief 
art of a charlatan. 

D. D.—Joe Smith’s Mormon bible is a work of fiction, 
written by a Vermont clergyman, and purchased of his 
widow after his death. Joe Smith was an ignorant and 
unprincipled impostor. 

GarpexzR —The bantems, small as they are, probably 
lay as great a weight of eggs in a year as any of the 
larger hens. 

Wx G., Janesville, Wiscensin.—One of our best artists 
tells us that he can recommend no reliable book—the 
art is constantly improving and changing, and the only 

for an amateur is to subscribe to a journal devoted 
tole. ‘* Humphrey’s Journal,’’ New York city, is the 
ne nded. 


one recomme: |. 

G. D.—It would require ten men to man a brig rigged in 
the manner you describe. No doubt, luck attending 
the expedition might be made profitable. The vessel 
should be armed, as there would be danger of meeting 


rates. 

nis —Remove all the hair from your horse's heels, and 
see that they are kept perfectly clean. You will not 
find the desideratum. 

Amateur Jockey.—* Catch weights’ are where each per- 
son in a race appoints a rider without weighing; 
‘Feather weights"’ signifies the same; ‘ Handicap 
weights” are weights according to the supposed ability 
of the horses. 

Exquirer.—The oldest Roman aqueduct of which we 
have accounts was that constructed by Appius Clau- 
dius in the 442d year of Rome. 

M. M.—Fredericton was fixed upon as the seat of gov- 
ernment for New Brunswick in 1786. 





LOOKING TOO CLOSE, 

It is the besetting sin of children to be dissat- 
isfied with an amusing toy, after the first trans- 
port of delight is over—a fact perfectly familiar 
to parents, and one that causes the most intense 
delight to the manufacturers of mumbo jumbos, 
jumping-Jacks, Noah’s arks, and mole-skin 
horses. Like the fool in the rhyme, who 
“ripped open the bellows to see where the 
wind came from,” these juveniles are dissatisfied 
until they have examined the internal mechanism 
of their plaything. And to what purpose? After 
curiosity is satisfied, what avails it that they 
know the intestines of young elephants and Shet- 
land ponies to be wool or sawdust? Fancy can 
never again clothe those unhappy shams with life 
and beauty. Soon the toy-shop becomes a mart 
of imposition—the dealer a cheat—the glories of 
youth all false. 

Were this unhappy spirit confined to childhood 
—this perverse inclination to “look too close” 
into things—it were well; but just at the age 
when we need every illusion to gild the stern and 
barren pathway of reality, to strew it with roses, 
to gladden it with perfumes, and surround it 
with rainbow haloes, we persist in the indulgence 
of curiosity at the expense of pleasure. There 
are things enough which demand investigation 
and render it meritorious—the details of business, 
the-mysteries of science, the perplexities of law 
and politics; but we should take our joys on 
trust. Into the arena of innocent pleasure, we 
should carry a confiding spirit. There to be 
cheated, is positive happiness. But no! we must 
tear away the veil that hides the face of pleasure 
and disclose its Mokanna-like deformities. 

Why can we not be content with the mimic 
glories of the stage—its fairies and its fairy bow- 
ers, its “cloud-capped towers,” its “gorgeous 
palaces,’’ its heroes and heroines, its red, blue and 
green flowers, dazzling in their infinite variety ? 
Alas! we are not satisfied till we have seen the 
reverse of the glittering shield—the shadow to 
the sunlight, the thorn to the rose—in a word, till 
we have been “ behind the scenes.” We must 
become familiarized with the paint-pots, the ropes 
and the pullies, the jealousies and bickerings, the 
hollowness, the misery, the shams and shifts that 
make up the machinery of popular delusions. 
After that, good-by to enjoyment in front of the 
curtain. Yainly do we regret the brief period of 
satisfaction when shams passed for reality, tin- 
sel for gold, canvass for palaces, and tissue-paper 
for orient roses. We have been disenchanted. 
We live in a work-day world, instead of a region 
of romance. Every one should be content not 
to “look too close,” but to leave something to 
the imagination. 





Harp Reapinc.—Dr. William King, an old 
English author, before he had been eight years in 
the university, had read over and made comments 
on twenty-two thousand books and manuscripts. 
Few modern students can equal this—and we are 
glad of it. It must have been eye-killing and 
brain-killing work. 





Carvinc.—In the reign of Charles IL., of 
England, there were regular academies for the 
instruction of novices in this great and useful 
art, the importance of which the polished Ches- 
terfield urged upon his son. It seems to be no 
longer a necessary part of a gentleman’s education. 





Breviry.—There was never a short sermon 
that was not better liked for it, nor a short court- 
ship that was not more fortunate than a long 
one. The Scotch saying is right: 


“ Happy’s the wooing 
That's not long a doing.” 





A Sarvor’s Lire.—One cannot think of the 
dangers and exposures of the hardy mariner, 
without being reminded of Campbell’s lines : 

“ Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm, 


to gamble in stocks, to force up shares in a 
mere bubble, and glory in such ill-gotten gains, 
and another to devote industry and intelligence 
to the realization of wealth by intercourse with 
other nations, by the i h of d 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
At the factory of Messrs. Carpenter, Foxboro’, 
Mass., 10,000 bonnets are manufactured daily. 
The painting of the ceiling of Taylor’s res- 
taurant, in New York, cost $3500. 
Mrs. Jessie Fremont, the papers say, has lately 
been learning to use a sewing-machine. 
Anger among friends is unnatural; therefore 
when it happens, it is more tormenting. 
In “table-talk,” Montaigne preferred the 
pleasant and witty to the learned and grave. 
Black seals upon letters, like the black sails of 
the Greeks, are signs of ill tidings and failure. 
One of the new sloops-of-war ordered by gov- 
ernment is to be built at Charlestown navy-yard. 
“T don’t wish I was never married,” said a hen- 
pecked man, “ but I confess I envy a bachelor.” 
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ities, by the supply of the market with all that is 
really valuable, either for utility, for comfort, or 
for elegance. We look upon commerce, next to 
the art of printing, as the most powerful and 
gigantic lever that moves the human intellect. 
Are not those communities most largely engaged 
in navigation and commerce not only the wealth- 
iest, but the most cultivated and refined peoples 
of the earth? Commerce has even supplied the 
vivifying principle to the arts and sciences—the 
life-blood and the breath. It has ever promoted 
discovery ; it has been the spark that has kindled 
the inspirations of a Newton, a Laplace, a Bow- 
ditch, a Davy, and a Franklin—among the 
noblest names upon the muster-roll of history. 
Tell us not of the belittling influences of com- 
merce! Such views of this noble pursuit are 
only the offspring of little minds. Commerce 
expands, exalts—it has no contractile el t 


Hand subscriptions are coming in to pur- 
chase a “ fireman’s lot” in a cemetery near by. 
Gratitude is the music of the heart when its 
chords are swept by the gentle breeze of kindness. 
Mr. John Galvin, of Somerville, is to take 
charge of our Common and public squares. 

It is proposed to erect a monument to John 
Howard Payne, the authorof “ Sweet Home.” 
George F. Burnham, Esq., has written an orig- 
inal five-act play called “‘ The Defaulter.” 

A torn jacket is soon mended, but hard words 
bruise the tender heart of a child. 

Mary of Scots, though she had beautiful hair 
of her own, wore red curls—it was fashionable ! 
Popularity is only, in the language of the law- 
books, an “‘instantancous seizing” of fame. 

We hear glad tidings of revivals in two or 
three churches in Fall River, in this State. 
There is often in the heart some innate image 





It elevates the pursuit of gain by associating it 
with operations that nerve and elevate the mind. 
The ships that go duwn to the great deep are s0 
many white-robed missionaries, carrying the glad 
tidings of peace and good will to the remote cor- 
ners of the earth. C e is ly the 
antagonist of unjust war. But for commerce, 
what are now the fairest portions of the globe 
would have been mere deserts, or the abode of 
beings plunged in the murkiest night of spiritual 
darkness and revolting habits. Let us not, 
therefore, confound reckless speculation and 
commercial pursuits in the same category; they 
are in truth “wide as the poles asunder.” Let 
us not forget that “that which is the character- 
istic and moulding feature of our own times— 
that which has raised the reputation of our 
species toa higher pinnacle of greatness than it 
ever before reached—is but the commercial glory 
of which we boast, the triumphs which the art 
and invention of man have achieved over the 
almost insur ble obstacles of nature.” 











EAST INDIAN TRAVELLING IN STATE. 

Upon the first page, we present our readers 
with a very fine picture of the mode of travelling 
in state in India, with war elephants, and in full 
accoutrements. The scene represents an East 
Indian prince on his way from Lahore to Lullu- 
anah, on some national errand that called forth 
his personal presence at the latter place. The 
gorgeous manner in which the Sikhs caparison 
the elephants, the th h training they put 
them to, and the extraordinary docility of the 
animal himself, were strongly shown in the late 
combat with English troops. The horses, too, 
are superb specimens of this noble race of quad- 
rupeds; and the Indian soldier loves his charger 
as he does his life. Gorgeous as a fairy scene, 
when the Maharajah moves abroad, it is only in 
state, and as represented in our engraving. Self- 
complacency is written on his young face, while 
the whole cortege seem to evince that blind de- 
votedness which is universally given to royal 
blood in the East. Th® state elephants are 
chosen from their extraordinary size, and com- 
mand enormous prices. 








, THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA : 
—oOR, THE — 
RED CROSS AND THE CRESCENT. 
A Story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


We shall commence next week a brilliant 
novelette, written expressly for “The Flag of 
our Union,” thus entitled, from the pen of this 
experienced and favorite author. The story 
combines in itself the best land and sea tale we 
have yet published, with a charmingly original 
plot, the denouement of which it will be impos- 
sible for the reader to anticipate. In the same 
number, we shall complete the admirable story 
of “The Tiger Hunter.” The new story will 
be illustrated with original drawings each week, 
thus adding largely to its interest. 





Batiovu’s PicrortaLt.—Any persons already 
subscribers to “‘ The Flag of our Union,” whether 
in a club or otherwise, who will enclose us $2, 
and mention at the same time that they are on 
the subscription list of the Flag, shall receive our 
illustrated weekly for a year. 





An “otp” AnecpoTe.—Fabia Dolabella, a 
Roman lady, saying she was only thirty years of 
age, Cicero answered: “It must be true, for I 
have heard it these twenty years.” How often 
have the changes been rung on that old story! 





Our “Frorat DepartMENT.”—The length 
of the domestic story, on our last page, has 
crowded out our usual Floral Department this 


k 
wees. 
+o + 





Craret.—There is no such term as claret for 
wine in France. It is an English corruption for 
cluiret, which is applied to any wine of red or 
rose color. 





— 

Basurutygss.—Women who are the least 
bashful, are not unfrequently the most modest ; 
true modesty is by no means inconsistent with 


confidence. 
~~ 2ocooe +- 


No Dirrerexce.—There is no difference 
between buried treasure and concealed knowl- 


of the beautiful being we are destined to love. 
Nine slabs from the ruins of Nineveh have 
been sent to the St. Louis Mercantile Library. 
About one hundred conversions recently took 
place in Genesee College and Seminary. 
Whatever you would have appear in the life of 
a nation, you must put in its schools. 

The success of our State Industrial School for 
Girls is no longer problematical. 

There is a decided tendency in the fashionable 
world to reduce the amplitude of ladies’ skirts. 





A DANGEROUS PET. 
A French officer, who has served in Algeria, 
has brought home with him to Paris a tame 
hyena, which he leads about the streets in a leash 
like a lady’s poodle. He is in the habit daily of 
frequenting a coffee-house opposite the St. 
Michael bridge, bringing his hyena with hin— 
whose docility is well known to the patrons of 
the establishment. But the other day, having 
neglected to fasten his hyena securely to the leg 
of the table at which he was seated, the animal, 
finding himself at liberty, strayed into the cellar, 
the door of which happened to be ajar. Two 
waiters were engaged there in rinsing bottles, 
and did not notice the intruder at first; but the 
creature became alarmed, probably at the noise 
of the bottles, and his presence was indicated by 
a few growls which sounded far from amiable. 
The sight of two flaming eyes filled the waiters 
with alarm, as such a sight did Robinson Crusoe 
once, and they retreated up the stairs in hot 
haste, fastening the door behind them. The 
hyena became furious and made a tremendous 
racket among the bottles, and finding his way up 
to the trap-door, used his teeth with commend- 
able activity. Luckily the officer was still in the 
house, and the animal was liberated and secured 
without any harm being done. In view of this 
affair, the municipal administration will probably 
amend the ordinance against bull-dogs, by placing 
hyenas in the same category. We knew a show- 
man in New York who, “when the fit was on 
him,” was wont to visit a drinking-saloon with 
two boa constrictors round his neck, a bald eagle 
on his shoulder, and a tame leopard at his heels. 





Boston StrReETs.—What a pity our streets 
are so crooked! We are often reminded of the 
country representative who was sent to the Gen- 
eral Court and came back to his constituents in 
less than a fortnight, saying that he “ staid in 
Boston ten days—wore out his boots—ate up all 
his bread and cheese—couldn’t find the State 
House—and so thought it best to return and 
report progress !” 





Ax Ipea or Prorortion.—A Yankee cler- 
gyman, whom we were acquainted with, rather 
an eccentric man, once broke off the thread of 
his discourse and thus addressed his congrega- 
tion: “My dear brethren, let me here tell you 
that I am just half through with my sermon ; 
but as I perceive your impatience, I will say 
that the remaining half is not more than a quar- 
ter as long as that you have had.” 





PaTTERNS OF PERFECTION.—We are always 
shy of people who are praised up to us as pat- 
terns of perfection, and rather like the story of 
a man who, when urged to pay his addresses to 
an “angel,” respectfully declined so spiritual an 
association, saying that a good woman was good 
enough for him. 





Curious Surerscrirtion.—A letter was 
lately deposited in the Warren, Ohio, post-office, 
with the following address : 


‘“To Windham township speed your way, 
To Portage county straight, 
J. Brainard find without delay, 
Or else J. Brainard’s mate.” 





Snort Courrsuir —Looking over some old 
papers, we found an account of a marriage after 
a “courtship of half an hour.” If it was cus- 
tomary for a jury of inquest to be held upon 
couples “found married,” the verdict in such a 
case would be “accidental matrimony.” 





=e F 

ENGLanp axp IreLanp.—A shrewd French 
writer, speaking of the relative situation of these 
two countries, says the larger island has devoured 
the smaller, but has never been able to digest it. 

a a 

Great Mistaxe.—Some people make @ 
wonderful mistake and think it is the editor, and 
not his paper, they buy for two dollars a year. 





A Miser’s Er1taru.—Here lies a man with- 








Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form.” 


edge. 


out his money. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL, 


IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, FOR 


SIX CENTS PER COPY. 


The only th ghly lished, finely ill d, and 
carefully edited paper of its class in thecountry. Full 
each week of attractive tales, sketches, editorial 
gossip, stories of the sea, poetic gems, and 
foreign and domestic news. A whole 
volume of original reading in each 
number, and an average of 
twenty engravings per week. 


NO FIRESIDE SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


0G> The ladies like it. 
00> The gentlemen enjoy it. 
0> Children are delighted with it. 


The number for the present week embraces the follow- 
ing contents: 

“The Jewelled Talisman: or, The Puritan and Cava 
lier.” A story of the time of Charles II. By Mrs. Caro- 
une Orne A graphic delineation of life scenes in the 
days of the Puritans. 

** Carrie's Serenade,” a poem by ORVILLE Pearsse. 
‘*Mabel Vernon: or, The Old Scot’s Piaid,” a story by 
Maurice Siinespy. 

“The Silent City,” stanzas by James FRANKLIN Fitts. 
** Lewie,”’ verses by Mrs. R. T. ELDREDGE. 

“The Foundling.” a tale by Freperick W. Saunpers. 
* Lu,’ a poem by Orton H. Hess. 

“A Garrison Adventure,” a tale by Esterie Gray. 

** Song of the Star,” by BLancug D’Arrois. 

“ Gossip with the Reader.”? 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Representation of one of the Open Cars of the Metro- 
olitan Horse Railroad, as seen passing the Winthrop 
‘ouse, Boston. 


A fine Bird portent giving views of some of the most 
curious birds of various countries, the Hoopoe, the Snowy 
Owl, the Wandering Albatross, the Curassow, the King 
Vulture, and the Australian Apterix. 


Prospective view of Lake Ontario, and the Spot of the 
recent railroad accident near Hamilton, Canada West. 


Also a view of the scene of the same at the Bridge over 
the Deejardin Canal, Canada. 

Picture of Baker's Island, Salem Harbor, Mass. 

View of the State Normal Sehool, at Framingham, Mass. 
Portrait of John T. Trowbridge, Esq. (Paul Creyton). 
Representation of the Private Institution for Idiots and 
Imbeciles, at Barre, Mass. 

Picture of the Vice-Emperor and Vice-Empress of Japan. 
A characteristic view of a street within the City Walls 
of Canton, China. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

0G> One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 








Foreign Ttems. 


One of the Russian crown diamonds cost 
$480,000. 

The frauds of Redfield, clerk of the Great 
Northern Railway, England, will amount to over 
one million of dollars. 

The infant prince of Naples has been baptized, 
receiving fifty names, among which the first were 
Hennaro Maria Immacolata. 

The number of — employed on the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom is 138,590; length 
of line, 8506 miles; length authorized, 12,807 
miles. 

A special embassy is to be sent from England 
to China, to treat for peace. Frigates, gun- 
boats, shells and shot make up the “ treat”’-y 
part of the business. 

Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, whose sermons have 
created so much excitement in England, is fail- 
ing, in consequence of his great exertions. His 
voice gave way at his last public appearance. 

M. dela Roquet, the eminent geographer and 
late vice-president of the Geographical Society of 
Paris, has contributed 1000f. to Lady Franklin’s 
private expedition, about to be fitted out. 

The Assizes of the Nord have sentenced a man 
to hard labor for life for throwing his wife down 
a@ quarry because she refused to let him sell a 
field. The poor woman was recovered, much 
injured. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


We donot despise all those who have no vices, 
but those who have not one redeeming virtue. 

Real glory springs from the silent conquest of 
ourselves; without it, the conqueror is the slave. 

He who in company only studies to divert 
others, may be pretty sure of forfeiting their 
respect. 

If you want enemies, excel others ; but if you 
want friends, be sure you allow others to excel 
you. 

If inner griefs were written on the brow, how 
many would appear miserable whom the world 
deems happy. 

Resolve not to be poor. Whatever you have, 
spend less; for poverty renders some virtues 
even impracticable. 

Love is of the nature of a burning-glass, which 
kept still in one place, fireth; changed often, it 
doth nothing. 

Holy music reveals to the souls of men a past 
which they never have known, and a futurity 
which in this life, at least, they never can know. 

Every one loves beauty, and there is no coun- 
tenance, not blushed or deformed through guilt, 
that may not—indeed, does not—brighten and 
gladden some devoted soul. 

An indiscreet man is more hurtful than an ill- 
natured one; for, as the latter will only attack 
his enemies, and those he wishes ill to, the other 
injures indifferently both friends and foes. 








Soker’s Budget. 


A man often goes where he has no business to 
be, because he has no business where he ought to be. 

A joker, learning that an absconding creditor 
intended to settle in California, said he was glad 
to hear that he meant to “settle’”” somewhere. 

Life's Stages—At twenty, we kill pleasure ; 
at thirty, we taste it; at forty, we husband it; at 
fifty, we seek it; at sixty, we regret it. 

A certain Dutch scholar was said to be so 
long-nosed and so near-sighted that he wiped out 
with his nose half of what he wrote with his 

n. 

The London Quarterly says most Jong livers 
are very short of stature. Kather paradoxical, 
that! We had thought that tall men live 
longest. 

Why do a clown and a chemist remind you of 
two young ladies? Ans.—Because one is a 
Charlotte Ann (charlatan) andthe other an Ann 
Eliza (analyzer). 

A very beautiful woman having the miniature 
of her ugly husband suspended on her breast, 
asked Tom Moore what he thought it like. “I 
think,” said he, “it is like the Saracen’s Head 
on Snowhill.” 

We are apt to think Yankee drollery suffi- 
ciently extravagant, and Western humor still 
more hyperbolical. But an old Greek epigram- 
mist beats the Americans all hollow. He de- 
scribes a man whose nose was so long that he 





was unable to hear himself sneeze ! 





Quill and Srissors. 


The Minister of the Interior, in Paris, has for- 
bid gambling in clubs. It is said this measure 
was caused by the loss of $8000, recently, by a 
young man who entered a club, after attending a 
theatre, and before one o’clock in the morning! 
The loss of this sum broke off his marriage with 
a wealthy lady. 

Accounts from the frontier of China, received 
at St. Petersburg, announce that the government 
of Pekin is in a state of dissolution ; that the 
emperor has no cash, and is forced to take iron 
coin; that all the moneyed men had left the 
city, and that the Chinese and Mantchous are in 
open hostilities. 

Eight cordage manafactories, centering in Bos- 
ton, with a capital of $700,000, employ 780 per- 
sons, consume annually 8000 tons of hemp, and 
manufacture $8500 tons of cordage, valued at 
$2,200,000. The Middlesex and New Bedford 
cordage companies are not included in this 
statement. 

A boy named Vischer, who was attempting 
the dangerous amusement of riding on the out- 
side of freight cars, near the depot at Newburg, 
N. Y., slipped and was ran over and had one le, 
cut off and the other terribly crushed. He live 
but a few moments after being taken home. 

A stock company has been formed of persons 
residing in Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio, who 
have constructed a steam wagon to be run on 
common roads. It was tested a short time 
since, and travelled to the entire satisfaction ot 





. those who got it up. 


The principal duck mills of New England, 
whose make is mostly distributed in Boston, have 
a capital of $885,000 and employ 1020 persons. 
They consume 6,310,000 lbs. of cotton, and 
make annually 5,678,315 yards of duck, valued 
at $1,227,500. 

Tra Couch, of Chicago, who lately died worth 
$1,500,000, left his property in the hands of 
trustees, to accumulate for twenty years, at the 
end of which time it is to be divided equally 
between his four children, now minors. 

A “blind man,” led by a little dog, had him 
seized by some rogue in the streets of Paris, 
whereupon he opened his eyes, gave chase, 
cudgelled the wretch soundly, took his dog, 
shut his eyes, and went on again. 

In Monrovia, N. Y., Albert Wood shot a 
young woman named Shaw, at her request, and 
then shot himself dead. Miss Shaw has a sealed 
letter which she says will explain the cause for 
this tragedy if she dies, as she probably will. 

The cholera has now attacked the chickens at 
the South. The Louisville Journal states that 
one man in that city has lost 150 out of 350 
chickens, within ten days. The attack is sudden 
and always fatal. 

Michigan has a new law diminishing the sen- 
tences of State prison convicts one day for every 
month of perfect good behaviour. That must 
be consoling to those sentenced for life. 
~ One house in Louisville has cleared no less 
than $300,000 during the last season in the pork 
trade; another, $208,000; another, $150,000; 
and several, $100,000 each. 

A cargo of 3708 bales of cotton, weighing 
1,519,327 pounds, was recently shipped at 
Charleston for St. Petersburg—the largest cargo 
ever sent from that port to Russia. 

The Key West Key of the Gulf says a white 
seal, weighing 300 pounds, was killed lately on 
Tea Table Key by the crew of the U. S. survey- 
ing schooner Graham. 

A cruel lad named Kenyon was fined forty 
shillings at Westminster, England, for roastin 
a dog alive, by pouring turpentine over him 
setting it on fire. 

Since the first of September, some 41,000 
chests of tea have been imported into Boston, 
against 9000 chests in the same time last year. 

The Missouri Legislature has passed a consti- 
tutional amendment restricting the liabilities of 
the State to thirty millions of dollars. 

TheN. Y. State Senate have declared in favor 
of a stringent license law in that State relative to 
the sale of liquor, rather than a prohibitory one. 

It is stated that no less than one thousand per- 
sons were thrown out of employment by the 
burning of the hosiery mills at Franklin, N. H. 

Soldiers are being collected in Cuba for the 
invasion of Mexico. 

The number of Chinese on the Sandwich 
Islands is six hundred. 

William B. Astor, of New York, enjoys an 
income of $3000 a day, or $1,000,000 a year. 

The cash value of the farming lands of Ohio 
are put down at $358,761,000. 

In Watertown and in Lynn there is an inter- 
esting revival among the Methodists. 

A little girl in Austin, Texas, who lived on 
snuff, died a few weeks since. 


Aarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. John Nickerson to 
Miss Lydia Aun Dow. 

By Kev. Mr. Seandlin, Mr. George H. Barker to Miss 
Georgiana Perkins. 

By Rey. Dr. Randall, Mr. William Endicott, Jr. toMrs. 
Annie T. Nourse. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Martin L. Hall to Miss Josephine 
8. Goodwin. 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. George Smith to Miss Mary 
Ann James. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. John H. Peak to Miss Sarah 

- Bean 














At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Thompson, Mr. D. F. Young 
to Mivs Fanny J.; also by the rame, Mr. E. M. Fowles to 
Miss Mary H., daughters of the late John Within " 

At North Reading, by Kev. Mr. Guilford, Mr. David G. 
Eaton to Miss Mary E. Butters. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Aaron D. Neal to 
to Miss Martha Abby Alley. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. John B. Russ, of 
New Bedford, to Miss Elizabeth Brown. 

At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Foster, Mr. Thomas Kimball, 
of Ipswich, to Miss Mary A. Patch. 

At Newburyport, by jh Mr. Vermilye, Mr. Moses B. 
Jackman to Miss Almira N. Lunt. 

At Wayland, by Kev Mr. Allen, Dea. Walter Winters, 
of Clinton, to Miss Abigail Russell 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. James Mar- 
shall to Miss Sarah Gulliver. 

At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. Alonzo F. 
Hallett to Miss Mary Babcock. 








Deaths. 


In this , Mise Sarah Berry, 74; Mre. A. M. Barnes, 
31; Mrs. Catherine Wright; Widow Martha Gray, 86; 








| Mrs. Nancy Sylvester, 78; Mre D. Jane Briggs, 2%; Mr. 
r 


Shepherd Simonds, 76; Mr. Levi Beal, 7 Charles 
Seott, 36; Matthias P. Sawyer, Eey., 69; Mrs. Harriet 
Fowles, 57 

At Charlestown, Mr. Charles Barton, 27; Mre. Merey J 
Dunklee, 42. 

At Roxbury, Mrs Mary M rerigg 51 

At Cambridge, William F. Stone, Beq., 72 

At Dorchester, Mr. William ©. Spalding, 41. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Elizabeth Jewett, 74 

At Salem, Mr. Nebemiah Andrews, 77; Mr. Robert ( 
Bassett, 47 

At Lynn, Mrs. Abbie W. Chase, 49; Mrs. Almira, wife 
of Mr. Joseph Lewis, 51 

At East Weymouth, Mrs. Mary Lizzie Dizer, 19; Mine 
Rebecca Pratt, 7%. 

At Marblehead, Widow Ruth Dennis, 42 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Susan Millett, 73; Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Shaw, @ 

At Rockport, Mr. John Gott, Jr., 49 

At Ipswich, Timothy Appleton, Esq , 79 

At Braintree, Mr. Elisha B. Reynolds, 61 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Mary Salter, 

At Worcester, Mre. Lacy E. Woodward, 3), Mre. Elin- 
beth Beaumont, 27; Mr. Fayette H. Pataam, 39; Mr. 
Joel Gates, 75. 

At Burlington, Mrs. Mary Bennett, @ 

At Fail Kiver, Mr. John Pollard, 75; Mr. Wiliam H. 
B oy 





arrows, 47 
At New Bedford, Capt. Thomas Watkins, 75 
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[Written for The Flag ofour Union.) 
EVALINE, 


BY C. L. THOMPSON. 


Hark! what solemn sound is rolling 
Through the stillness of the night; 

Angel hands, a death-bell tolling, 
Waft a sweet soul on its flight. 


Night winds, now a requiem swelling, 
Sadly through the leafless grove, 

Seem by their solemn cadence knelling 
The death of hope, and joy, and love. 


And yon moon, her broad disk wheeling, 
Looks in vain for Evaline; 

It grows pale with sickening feeling, 
As it sinks to its decline. 


Ah! it yesternight shone on her, 

As she watched the night flowers bloom, 
It shines not now upon her, 

But it shines upon her tomb. 


Drooped are the heads of flowers, 
And the grass with tears is wet; 

No more she'll sweep these bowers, 
With her locks of glossy jet. 


Yes, her soul from earth is riven, 
But raise no mournful song, 

She was loved so well in heaven, 
And therefore died she young. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


THE MAN IN THE RED CLOAK. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY ELIZABETH DOTEN, 

History does not particularly inform us in 
what part, or in precisely what street of the good- 
ly city of Boston, the public house, known as 
the Golden Crown, was formerly situated. ‘The 
most that can be ascertained by the diligent 
perusal of a few private documents is, that Mis- 
tress Gerry the hostess thereof, “‘ was a woman of 
good report,” and moreover, that her daughter 
Judith “ was a comely damsel and exceedingly 
faire tolook upon.” At the time when the British 
army were quartered in Boston, this place was 
a favorite resort not only for the provincials but 
also for the soldiery, and indeed many of the 
officers of the royal army. Whether it was Mis- 
tress Gerry’s home-made beer, and fine old 
English ale, of which she kept a goodly store, or 
the charms of the comely damsel, Judith, which 
formed the chief attraction is not easy to deter- 
mine, but certain it is that this unpretending inn 
received as large a share of custom as any other 
public house in Boston, hardly excepting the 
Royal Exchange itself. Nevertheless, after the 
landing of his majesty’s troops, Mistress Gerry 
prospered but poorly in her business, and her af- 
fairs were soon in @ ruinous condition. 

It was a settled point with tho British army, 
that the people whom they had come to overawe 
and keep in subjection, owed them a support, and 
few conscientious scruples were indulged, as to 
the manner in which it was obtained. Meeting 
with very poor success in various quarters, they 
at length favored Mistress Gerry with thcir cus- 

tom, and although the good dame exerted her- 

self to the utmost to satisfy their demands, she 
received few thanks and less money for her pains. 
Moreover, the hitherto irreproachable character 
of the house suffered great detriment from the 
scenes of riot and confusion which often took 
place within its walls. The British soldiers anid 
provincials met here upon common ground, and 
waged a furious war of words, so far as they 
might without coming to open violence. Mis- 
tress Gerry was not the woman to suffer others to 
trample upon her rights with impunity, and when 
human patience had reached its utmost bounds, 
she grew excceding wroth, and bore down upon 
her persecutors in a manner truly astonishing. 
But it was of little avail. The bills grew long 
as her larder grew lean. Insults and injuries on 
the part of the soldiery were multiplied, and 
finally, a deputation from the civil authorities 
waited upon her, to warn her that unless she 
kept a more orderly house in fature, her doors 
should be closed by the civil officers, and the 
Golden Crown be struck from the catalogue of 
public houses forever. 

“ Marry now! and what may a poor woman 
do to earn an honest living?” said Mistress 
Gerry, as she set herarms akimbo,and looked with 
dismayed countenance at the grave, puritanical 
official who was the bearer of this message. 

“ That is your affair, Mistress Gerry, not mine. 
So it be an honest living you obtain, no one will 
find fault ; and, moreover, you will preserve to 
yourself a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man! Yet it may be well that I sug- 
gest withal, that a spinning wheel in a quiet cor- 
ner would afford a far more fitting employment 
for this young woman here, than in waiting upon 
pot-house knaves and rude soldiers in a public 
bar-room. It behooves you to give this matter 
timely consideration, if you would not have her 
follow in the footsteps of the scarlet women of 
Babylon.” 

A flush of pride and wounded feeling spread 
quickly over the fair girl’s countenance as she 
turned towards him. She had scarcely complet- 
ed her eighteenth year, yet she was a full-grown, 
well-developed woman, exhibiting both in person 
and manner a certain reserve and democratic in- 
dependence, which forbade all approaches to 
familiarity or unlicensed freedom. Not until the 
death of her father, which happened a few years 
previous, had she been placed in this unfavorable 
situation. Now it was a matter of necessity, and 
though her education and natural abilities fitted 
her for a much higher station, yet she scorned 
the idea of living without labor, and with all the 
native energy and independent pride which 











characterized the women of the early times, she 
toiled on in her humble sphere without suffering a 
| 


murmur to eseape her lips. 
ed insinuations of this public servant had aroused 
her. 

“Sir!” she replied, with most becoming dignity, 
“ God had given me a strong hand and a proud 
heart. So long as Ican work, I will not bez, 
and whatever business yields the greatest increase, 
so it be an upright, honest calling, to that will I 
give my hand, trusting to God and mine own ia- 
nocence to keep me from evil.” 


But now the mark. | 


“ Can one meddle with pitch and not be defiled, 
young woman, or take fire in his bosom and not 
be burned ?” 

“ Therefore it stands one in hand then, worthy 
sir, to be mindful in what manner he meddles 
with pitch, and to bethink Limself that his bosom 
is not the place for fire, though it be a faithful 
servant elsewhere. Moreover, though I would 
not bring railing accusations against the powers 
that be, yet it behooves you not to speak too 
freely, lest it should well come to light from 
whence you have these suspicions, as none are so 
ready to think evil of others, as those who have 
been guilty themselves.” 

«TJ perceive thou art in the very gall of bitter- 
ness,’’’ said the official, as he replaced his hat in 
evident confusion, for although his character was 
at present unimpeachable, yet the report was, as 
Judith well knew, that he had been guilty of 
some great indiscretions in his earlier days. 
“ Mark me well,” he continued, “such a bold- 
faced, free-spoken hussy will be looked to and 
taken in hand in time, lest her liberty prove a 
snare to others.” And with a most unpropitious 
nod he withdrew. 

Not even Lot’s wife, after her remarkable 
saline transformation, could have remained more 
immovable than did Mistress Gerry for the space 
of five minutes, after the departure of this unwel- 
come messenger. Abused, insulted, defrauded 
and blamed without cause, she seemed completely 
isolated from all human support and sympathy. 
At length, however, her feelings found vent in a 
succession of audible outbursts of grief, which 
very inadequately expressed the anguish of her 
troubled spirit. 

« Judith !” she exclaimed, as she turned towards 
the girl, who sat with lips firmly compressed, and 
her hands folded upon her lap, “ why don’t you 
cry? Why don’t you do something to show that 
you’ve got some feeling left? The last morsel 
of brea@ is about to be taken from our mouths, 
and there you sit as quietly as if you were listen- 
ing to an election sermon. I trow you will not 
take it quite so coolly when you have to beg from 
door to door.” 

“If worst comes to worst, Iam willing to do 
even that, mother, but I will never give myself 
up to childish lamentations, so long as I can be- 
take myself to anything better.” 

“* Bat there is nothing better; so you might as 
well cry first as last.” And Mistress Gerry re- 
lapsed into another paroxysm of grief. 

There was one interested spectator of this 
scene, highly worthy of mention. Upon an un- 
comfortable wooden bench, commonly known as 
the “settee,” close in the spacious chimney cor- 
ner, sat a stripling of some sixteen years, Jacob 
Warner by name, a nephew of Mistress Gerry. 
He was fresh from the country, with the smell of 
clover yet in his garments, and its greenness—to 
speak figuratively—still tinging his character. 
His long, yellow hair, large blue eyes, and wide 
mouth—which was an dingl b ing 
feature when open—were all marked character- 
istics of the youth, who, having spent his life thus 
far among the green hills of his native place, 
knew little of the corruption of city life. There 
was, however, a depth of genuine good feeling 
and native shrewd in his position, which 
only needed time and experience for complete 
development. 

“Tt’s too bad, Aunt Dorcas!” said he, in a 
sympathizing tone. ‘It’s too bad, I vum ’tis!” 
and he hugged up both knees with a most energetic 








clasp. ‘‘ Why don’t ye send word to the British 
general himself? I’ll bet he’ll help yer soon as 
anybody.” 


“It’s no use, Jacob,”’ replied Mistress Gerry, 
with a look of despair, “it’s no use, for their 
hearts are as hard as the nether millstone. The 
Lord knows I have always tried to do the best 
I could, but now it seems as if I was wholly 
given over for Satan to buffet. And then certain 
severe imprecations against the justice of Provi- 
dence passed through Mistress Gerry’s mind, to 
which she forbore to give utterance. 

“ Prithee, Jacob, that is not so poor a thought, 
after all,” said Judith, hopefully. “A word 
fitly spoken may work wonders ; at least it will 
do no harm to try.” 

With her usual decision of character she went 
directly to her room, and in half an hour after, 
appeared with a neatly written note, wherein she 
plainly stated their difficulties and grievances, to 
the British commander, and prayed him in the 
most respectful manner to see that reparation 
should be made, and also that they might be pro- 
tected from a repetition of similar evils in future. 

Arrayed in his Sabbath day garments, Jacob 
Warner took charge of this note, and set out 
with a light step and hopeful heart for head- 
quarters. 

Hour after hour passed on and he did not re- 
turn, although the shadows of evening were fast 
deepening their gloom. Many times had Judith 
drawn her apron over her head, and walked up 
the street, looking anxiously to the right and left 
through the gathering darkness, in the hope of 
seeing the tardy messenger on his homeward way. 
But it was all in vain, and she turned back with 
a thousand misgivings, blaming herself more and 
more, as the time passed on, for haying despatch- 
ed him on so doubtful an errand. 

One after another the evening customers—most- 
ly of the rebel stamp—dropped in and took their 
seats by the bar-room fire, with their pipes and 
mugs of beer or ale, to talk over the affairs of 
the nation. The spirit of rebellion had come to 
maturity, and the crisis was fast approaching. 
The slightest shock would shake the ripened 
fruit at once from the bough, and no further evi- 
lence of this was needed, than to look upon this 
group of resolute, free-spoken men, gathered 
around the bar-room fire. 

Among them was 4 little, garrnlous old man, 
known as Father Foster, with a large nose, 
twinkling gray eyes, and his hair dressed in along, 
eel-skin queue, which whisked alternately from 
one shoulder to the other as he talked. 

“By my troth, Mistress Gerry,” said he, “an 
it were not you, I would declare you a simpleton 
at once, for setting Jacob out on such a wild- 
goose chase. Marry, woman, he could sooner, 
hy far, speak with the man in the moon than the 
British general. And if he does, what will ye 
get by it? Nothing but insult and abuse, now 





mark me. “No, no, Mistress Gerry, trust to 
your friends, but hope nothing from your enemies. 
We boys haven’t laid our heads together in your 
little back kitchen for nothing, and when the 
time o’ need comes, we’ll treat the rascals to 
a dose of gunpowder tea, such as the old Bang 
Whang of China never dreamed of. Don’t be 
afraid, old girl, I'll stand by ye.” 

“Hist, you old fool!” said one of the men, 
with an angry look. “ Will you never keep your 
tongue still? Remember, the greatest braggarts 
are always the first to run.” 

“ What, what!” ejaculated Father Foster, as 
he bounced up and down in his chair, giving to 
his queue a motion like the tail of an angry cat, 
“T the firsttorun! Don’t say that again, Ethan 
Haskins, or by my troth, not even my friendship 
can save you. May the Lord in heaven grant 
me a chance to show what I would do. Even 
now, without provocation, should one of those 
rascally red-coats show his face within yonder 
door, with nothing but my oaken staff here, I 
would beat him within an inch of his life.” 

As he spoke, a heavy footstep was heard, and 
the next moment a tall stranger appeared in 
the door-way, with a large, red cloak wrapped 
closely about him. Upon his head he wore a 
large, white wig, surmounted by a three cornered 
hat, richly trimmed with gold lace. The scarlet 
hue of his cloak seemed to have extended to his 
countenance, for it glowed as if exposed to the 
heat of a fiery furnace, while his eyes, which 
were large and black, had a peculiar brilliancy, 
and just at this moment, as he surveyed the 
group by the fire, gave a most singular expression 
to his whole countenance. 

“The deuce!’’ exclaimed Father Foster, who 
was seized with a mortal terror, yet, nevertheless, 
was wholly unable to restrain his tongue, that 
most “ unruly member.”’ 

So wholly unprepared was the little group for 
such an unexpected and mysterious appearance, 
that beyond this exclamation, not another word 
was spoken. The stranger bowed very politely 
to the company, as he stepped forward, and tak- 
ing a chair, seated himself among them. He did 
not, however, remove his hat, or throw back his 
cloak, but thrusting his arms through the long 
slits at the sides, he drew it still more closely 
about his person. 

“ Well, good people,” he said, at last, as he 
rubbed his hands briskly together before the fire, 
and glanced around upon them, “you seem to 
be struck dumb all at once, or have I chanced 
upon a meeting of Quakers? I hope I am not 
the cause of this silence, for I am right social 
myself and like to see others so. Mistress Gerry,” 
he continued, as he turned to that worthy lady, 
who had ensconced herself behind the bar, and 
was ding him with suspicious eyes, “ I have 
heard much in praise of your home-made beer. 
The night is raw and chilly, and in passing, I 
bethought myself to step in and try its virtues.” 

“Here, Judith,” said Mistress Gerry, as she 
held out the foaming glass. 

Judith took it reluctantly, and held it towards 
the stranger. As he took it, the cloak was 
slightly drawn aside, and a brilliant ornament on 
the bosom of his coat flashed for an instant in 
the light. No one else had observed this save 
Father Foster, who was taking a minute survey 
of the stranger’s person, in order to satisfy him- 
self that he had neither the horns nor cloven foot 
of the fabulous being for whom he had just 
taken him. 

“Well,” resumed the stranger, as the silence 
remained unbroken, “if it be, as I strongly sus- 
pect, that I have chanced among a council of 
rebels, let me assure you there is no especial 
need of keeping such close mouths in my 
presence.” 


‘6 Spe, spo, spi, spum. 
1 smell the blood of an Englishman,’ ” 





muttered Father Foster, in a low tone, as he 

gazed abstractedly into the fire. 

“An Englishman may yet be a friend,” replied 
the stranger, whose quick ear had caught the 
words. 

“Not often,” said Ethan Haskins. “One 
must wait long for favors, or even justice from, 
them, as Mistress Gerry, herself can testify ; 
though with the ‘charity which hopeth all things,’ 
she still awaits something better.” 

A choking sob in the passage-way without, at- 
tracted the attention of the company. 

“Jacob !” exclaimed Judith, as she sprang for- 
ward; and the next moment Jacob Warner, 
with chopped hair, blackened face and tattered 
garments stood before them. The poor boy 
seemed to be completely broken in spirit, for 
after thrusting the paper which he held into the 
hand of Judith, he sank upon the floor, and 
clasping his knees, as usual, wept and sobbed 
like a child. Moved by one general feeling of 
indignation, every man, with the exception of 
the stranger, sprang to his feet. 

“* Look here, sir!” said Ethan Haskins, in an 
excited tone, as he laid his hand upon the shoul- 
der of the stranger, and pointed towards the boy, 
“this is a specimen of British friendship. Here, 
for the last three months, have these two lone 
women labored patiently to earn for themselves 
an honest, independent livelihood; but from his 
majesty’s troops they have met with insult and 
abuse, and been defrauded of their just reward. 
As a last resort they sent to the British general 
himself. See now what they have gained.” 

*« Listen still farther,” said Judith, with flushed 
cheeks and flashing eyes, as she held up the note 
which had given her. 

“From his majesty’s army in the rebel province 
of North America, to Mistress Gerry, hostess 
of the Golden Crown; greeting :— 

“Dear Mapa ;—Trust in the Lord and do 
good. Let all debts contracted by the royal 
army at the Golden Crown, be put down to his 
majesty’s account, which will be duly settled at 
the day of judgment. You will see that we 
have ventured a few improvements in the personal 
appearance of your messenger. If satisfactory, 
we are ready to do the same by others, for a rea- 
sonable compensation. 

“ Your humble and ob’t serv’ts.”” 


“Ts it possible!” exclaimed the stranger, in a | 
tone of manly indignation. “Look here, my | 
boy,” he continued, as he stepped forward and 
raised the unfortunate messenger from the floor, | 
“did you see General Gage himself?” 

“ Yes, sir! more than a dozen of him.” 


“ Speak clearly, boy! What do you mean ?” 
said the stranger, with a puzzled air. 

“Yes, sir, E asked every man I met if he was 
General Gage, and every one said ‘yes.’ So 
they took me into the barracks, gave me some- 
thing to eat and drink, and treated me as you see.” 

“An exceedingly ill-chosen messenger, Mis- 
tress Gerry. Had I previously known your cir- 
cumstances, I could have ensured you a more 
favorable reply. To-night the governor holds a 
levee at the Province House, at which all the 
British officers, with several gentlemen of rank, 
will be present. Could you have sent hither, your 
request would have received polite and prompt 
attention.” 

“If it is not too late,” said Judith, who was 
fully aroused by the evil treatment of her kins- 
man, “1 myself will go thither. It may be they 
will have respect for a lone woman, who humbly 
asks justice at their hands.” 

“Not so!” said Ethan Haskins, as he strode 
forward with a wrathful visage. ‘“ Let me be 
your messenger, for as I feel now, I could plead 
the cause of the widow and fatherless with a 
tongue of fire. By my troth! an it should cost 
me my head, I would like to face the tyrants in 
their den, and rattle a few thunderbolts of wrath 
about their ears.” 

“ Keep quiet, friend,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘ and 
let the young woman go herself. A few plainly 
spoken words from her lips, will be of more avail 
than seven vials of wrath poured out in the spirit 
of bold defiance. I pledge you my word of honor 
she shall return safely.” 

“ And what right have you,” retorted the in- 
dignant provincial, “to pledge your word of 
honor in this matter? If it be, as I strongly 
suspect, that you are an enemy, and have come 
in hither as a spy, then I warn you to depart from 
under this roof with all possible speed, an you 
would not exchange your brave red cloak for a 
coat of tar and feathers.” 

“ Prithee, friend,” said the stranger, ‘I pray 
you moderate your wrath somewhat. Neither 
as an enemy nor a spy have I come in hither, as 
you will clearly perceive when I tell you the true 
intent of my coming. It has been reported to 
Governor Hutchinson, by one of your own civil 
authorities, that this house is the resort of a dan- 
gerous band of rebels, who hold frequent mid- 
night councils, and in pursuance of their plans, 
have stored within these walls a large amount of 
arms and ammunition. Serjeant Roscoe has ac- 
cordingly received orders, with a number of his 
men, to thoroughly search the house between the 
hours of nine and ten this night, and all persons 
found on the premises, who cannot give a satis- 
factory account of themselves, are to be placed 
under arrest.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Father Foster, as he 
seized his hat in the greatest haste. “Be you 
man or devil, that is a very timely piece of infor- 
mation, and as I am rather lame, I think I’ll be 
getting along.” 

‘Now, good people,” continued the stranger, 
“lay aside all distrust, and take my advice. Let 
this young woman wait upon the governor in 
person, for her own lips can plead her cause more 
eloquently than any one beside. Moreover, if 
arms or ammunition are concealed within these 
walls, let them be removed as soon as possible, 
and then let every man retire to his own home, 
with the full assurance that no harm shall come 
either to the inmates or prosperity of this house.” 

So saying, the stranger drew a guinea from his 
purse, and throwing it upon the table took leave, 
without waiting to hear the exclamations of the 
astonished Mistress Gerry. 





The old Province House, the residence of the 
royal governor of Massachusetts, was brilliantly 
illuminated, and sounds of mirth and music were 
heard within its walls. Everywhere that a con- 
venient niche could be found for a candlestick, 
there a gleam of light brightened the dark oak 
panelling, and lent its cheerful glow to the por- 
traits of bearded men with fierce countenances,and 
stately ladies in the broad ruffs and tall head- 
dresses of the Elizabethan age. Governor Hutch- 
inson sat in the midst of his guests, in a more 
complacent mood than usual. The cares and 
perplexities of office had weighed upon him sadly 
of late, but now he seemed to make an: effort to 
cast them all aside, for these were no mean per- 
sonages whom he had summoned around him, 
and he must needs entertain them to the best of 
his ability. The gay uniform of the officers, 
and the richly embroidered and bedizened gar- 
ments of other distinguished gentlemen who had 
honored the governor with their presence, formed a 
highly imposing scene, which would have been 
greatly heightened in effect, had a few of the 
aristocratic wives and daughters of these worthy 
individuals been present. But so it had not 
been arranged by the governor, and only the 
“lords of creation” made merry together in the 
spacious parlors of the Province Honse upon 
this particular night. There were two guests, 
however, who seemed to take little interest in the 
general feeling ; the one, Lord Ellerton, a gouty 
old English nobleman, who sat dosing in his arm- 
chair before the blazing fire; while the other, a 
young man of thoughtful countenance, serupu- 
lously plain in his dress, was seated near a table, 
over which was suspended a lamp of curious 
workmanship, and seemed to be very busily en- 
gaged in looking over some closely written 
papers. It was difficult to determine what rela- 
tion he bore to the company. He might possibly 
be one of the grave, substantial citizens of Boston, 
who still retained his loyalty, and possessing 
quite a degree of influence, had been asked in 
hither out of good policy. Or, as seemed far 
more probable, he might be nothing more than 





the private secretary of the governor himself. In 
either case his attention appeared to be wholly 
engrossed in the subject before him,and he seemed 
to be as little mindful of the company around 
him, as if they were not present. 

“Well, Lincoln,” said General Gage, as he 
came and laid his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, “ what conclusion have you arrived at, 
after poring over those pages so long #” 

“Simply this; that you are greatly mistaken 
in the character of this people, if you think to 
compel them to obedience im this manner. I 
have lived among them long enough to under- 


| 


stand them fully, and let me assure you, that as 
long as the British troops are quartered like a 
swarm of locusts in this town of Boston, such a 
thing as good will or peaceful submission is not 
to be thought of.” 

“ Nonsense !”’ said General Gage ; and Hutch. 
inson, who had just advanced to the table, burst 
into a derisive laugh. 

“ Let them take the consequences, then,” he 
said. “ Verily, these few rebel provinces can be 
well compared to a puny child, striving with the 
parent who yicits it with the rod of correction, 
A little quiet submission would greatly lessen the 
number of stripes.” 

“Nota puny child, by any means!” replied 
the young man, earnestly. ‘‘ England has full- 
grown men with strong arms and brave hearts, to 
contend with, and she will find to her cost, that 
they are not to be frightened by threats, or com- 


| pelled by force into submission.” 


“ Ay, ay! young man,” said Hutchinson, with 
a frown, “what does such a speech from your 
lips signify ?”’ 

“It is merely the statement of a self evident 
fact, sir, which you yourself will acknowledge ere 
long.” 

** Most worshipful sir,” said an old servant in 
livery, whose head, ornamented by an immense 
white wig, was thrust as slowly and reverentially 
in at the half opened door, as if he were entering 
ihe grand sanctum sanctorum of the Jews, “ there 
is a young woman without, who would fain speak 
with you. I have warned her to depart, lest she 
trouble you with idle complaints ; yet she is ex- 
ceeding forward, and withstands me to the face.” 

“ A young woman ?” said Gage, with a smile, 
“ Prithee, John, what is her look ¢’”’ 

“ By my troth, sir,” replied the servant, witha 
most profound bow, “she is tall, and exceedingly 
comely, but I wot she is not quite right in the 
mind, else she would not come hither so boldly 
at this hour.” 

“Show her in!” said Hutchinson. “The 
time is too precious to parley long with her.” 

The door was immediately thrown open, and 
Judith Gerry ushered into the room. No fairer 
or more stately lady had ever set foot within those 
walls. Poor and simply clad as she was, yet the 
air of quiet dignity, mingled with true womanly 
reserve, with which she encountered the eyes of 
this august assembly, commanded for her at 
once the attention and respect of all. The young 
man at the table gave her a hasty glance, and 
then bent his face still more closely over the 
writing. Lord Ellerton, however, forgot his 
drowsiness ai once, and taking his jewelled snuff- 
box from his pocket, proceeded to delight him- 
self with the aromatic contents, as he regarded 
her with a fixed stare. 

“Well, young woman,” said the governor, 
with unusual condescension, “I am pleased to 
receive your wish, albeit this is not the hour for 
business.” 

There was a slight tremor in the tones of her 
voice, as she replied, yet by a strong effort she 

gained her self-p ion and p ded 

“Let me assure your excellency,” she said, 
“that it is not for idle complaint 4 have come 
hither; necessity constrains me, and I simply ask 
justice at your hands.” Then, in as clear and 
brief a manner as possible, she gave a full account 
of the late evil fortune which had befallen the 
Golden Crown ; the causes of this trying reverse ; 
the means taken for redress, and the insult and 
injury attendant thereupon. She grew very 
earnest as she proceeded, and a few unbidden 
tears stole silently down her checks, 

“ Truly,” said the governor, as she concluded, 
“this matter should be looked to. You have 
done wisely, young woman, in laying it before 
me thus. And yetI bethink me, Lincoln,” he 
continued, turning to the young man, “is not 
this Golden Crown the same house concerning 
which the worthy Ephraim Sternbold conferred 
with me yesternight ?”’ 

“The same, your excellency,” was the brief 
reply, rendered without so much as the raising of 
the eyes. 

“ And if I recollect aright, he spoke greatly to 
the disparagement both of mother and daughter; 
also representing the house to be the resort of 
idlers and noisy brawlers.”’ 

“ For what cause I know not, he is our enemy,” 
said Judith, meekly, “and therefore it is that he 
goes about to do us harm.” 

“‘ Moreover,” added the young man, who now 
for the first time seemed to take an interest in the 
conversation, “ this self-same godly man, who is 
ready to testify against the widow and futherlese, 
has himself a secret longing after the flesh-pots 
of Egypt; but finding little chance for indul- 
gence, goes about with che zeal of a Saul, to cut 
off all opportunity from others. I do not speak 
without knowledge.” 

“Then his enmity and zeal shall avail him 
nothing,” said the governor. “ Young woman, 
in what way can I serve you?” 

“One moment,” interposed Gage, who had 
been standing aside, waiting for an opportunity 
to speak; “FT also am reminded that within these 
last few days I have received information that 
this nease forms one of the numerous places of 
rendeavous for the rebels, who hold council} there 
even till midnight. Morcever, that u large stock 
of arms and amrounition are stored within its walls, 
which as far as the loyal servants of his majesty 
are concerned, are not intended either for peace- 
ful, or friendly purposes. 





Therefore, ia pursu- 
ance of my daty, I have ordered the house to be 


searehed this very night.” 





“ Ay, ay !’’ said the governor, as he shook his 
head deprecating!y, “your business begins to 
wear @ very sorry aspect, young woman. ever- 
theless, as J am minded to believe that you have 
been somewhat manciously defamed, you may 
rest assured, that should these reports prove 
false, you shall receive all due justification, and 
from henceforth, the fall protection of our favor.” 

“ You have also my word to that effect,’ said 
General Gage, bowing politely, “and that this 
search may not subject you to impertinence or 
parecessary inconvenience, allow me to offer you 


the services of this young man as escort and pro 
tector, who will most faishfully aud politely per- 
form his duty. ‘Do you accept the commission, 
Lincola ?”’ 





“ Certainly, sir, if my services can avail any 
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pe pry | 
thing,” replied the young man, as ho rose slowly | 
and with seeming relactance, from the table. 

Judith Gerry felt that her task for the present, 
was ended, and it was with no slight feeling of 
relief that she bowed to the governor, with a 
lightly whispered “ thank you,” and withdrew 
from the gaze of the namerous eyes which had 
deen fixed so steadily apon her. 

“By my troth !’’ said Lord Ellerton, as the 
door closed after her, “ if she be a fair specimen | 
of the Yankee damsels, I shall be minded to take 
to myself a consort from among them, instead of 
‘ going to London to buy me a wife!’ To-mor- 
row I will betake myself straightway to the Golden 
Crown, to see how the fair maid looks by day- 
light, and if she pleases me—" 

“ Bat, suppose,” interrupted a sly lieutenant, | 
“that she shouldn't happen to be pleased with 
you!” | 

“ Impossible !” replied the old nobleman, with 
a look of the greatest assurance. He drew a 
long and well filled purse from his pocket,through ' 
the silken meshes of which the yellow gold glit 
tered temptingly. ‘ Look here,” he said, as he 
shook it in the light. “ Hie who owns that can 
please anybody.” 

After the search, which resulted entirely in 
Mistress Gerry's favor, she experienced an inter 
val of great peace and prosperity, An evident | 
check had been placed upon the soldiery, for few 
privates ventured within her doors, but @s the 
contrary, many people of distinction honored her 
house with their presence. It was a day long to 
be remembered by the worthy dame, when Lord 
Ellerton first crossed her threshold, and sipped 
beer from a pewter pot by the bar-room fire. | 
For such an act of condescension no plausible rea- 
son could be found in her mind, yet the fair and 
stately Judith, as she went quietly about her | 
household duties, faintly surmised the trath, and 
‘when her aristocratic old lover, who became | 
more and more deeply smitten with her dignity 
and loveliness, ventured to press her hand to his 
lips, she gave him a look of such significance that 
he was disconcerted for a week, and was led to 
think that perhaps even money would hardly | 
prevail with this free-born, high-spirited maiden, | 
who seemed to set so little value upon rank and 
titles. | 

Yet the probability of a refusal, should | 
he make a bona fide offer of his hand and heart 
to this humble maiden, did not occur to him. 
His passions still continued to increase, and at 
length, overcoming all further scruples, he 
resolved upon this last great step. The opporta- 
nity, however, seemed to be sadly wanting, for 
whenever he ventured in of an evening, he was 
sure to find a group of rough-looking, resolute 
men around the bar-room fire, whose very gar- 
ments smelt of rebellion, and who carried treason 
in every look. Among them, alfo, he often en- 
countered the mysterious individual in the red 


} 





cloak and white wig, who glowered upon him with 
such awful eyes, that he removed himself with 
all possible haste from his presence. Notsoon 
enough, however, to escape hearing a low, twitter- 
ing laugh behind him, which was as vexatious to 
his cars, as the song of a mosquito. Upon reach- 
ing the open air, however, his courage usually 
revived, and shaking his gold-headed cane, he 
vowed vengeance against the house and all its in- 
mates. Nevertheless, as if under the power of 
enchantment, he retarned the next day with a 
smiling countenance, only to find himself non- 
plussed once more by the presence of Edward Lin- 
coln, who, since the evening when he had been 
elected by General Gage as protector pro. tem. to 
Mistress Gerry and her fair daughter, had retain- 
ed the commission, and performed his duty with 
most commendable faithfulness and attention. 
At length, however, fortune deigned to favor 
him. 

One raw and chilly night in the month of 
March, he took his customary peep into the bar- 
room, and lo! a wonder of wonders! no one was 
there save Judith, who sat quietly knitting by 
the fire. 

“ Ah, ah!” he exclaimed with many a shudder 
and shake, as he seated himself by the fire and 
gave the great blazing back-log several vigorous 
pokes with his gold-headed cane, “ This ehilly 
wind pierces to my very vitals, only leaving a 
little warm spot just around my heart. Thank 
Heaven! that is never entirely cold, though I 
ofien feel the need of something to warm up its 
feeble life.” 

“ Will your lordship take some beer?” asked 
Judith, quietly. 

“Not exactly —you don’t understand me, 
young woman,” 

At the same time he reached out his cane and 
tapped her gently on the cheek, ne dding and 
smiling in the most ambiguous manner. 

“No, sir, [don’t understand,” said Judith, ris- 
ing up with great dignity. 

“ Then I must explain,” replied his lordship. 
“T pray you be seated.” 

And so, out of courtesy, Jadith resumed her 
seat with a most upright, downright look, as if she 
were about to repel the advances of a mortal 
enemy. 

“I saust inform you, in the first place,” com 
menced the old nobleman, with an air of great 
importance, “ that owing to the dubious state of 
affairs in this country I have resolved w return to 


England in the course of a few weeks. I shall 


retire w my estate in Lincolnshire, where I have 


a fine country seat, which for these many years 
has been gremly in need of a mistress, a faithful 


! rusckeeper, who will order things aright and 


pay duc attention to the wants and wishes of the 
owner. Now, my dear young woman, J have 
waived many important considerations of rank 
and station, and have concluded to bestow that 
honorable office upon you.” 

“Which I fear Leould never Gl with eatiefe 
tion tw myself and others,” replied Jadith 
- My mother would gerve you beteer Bhe has 
the experience and 

Your mother!’ interrupted Lord Ellerwn, 
with an ill-concealed lovk of contempt “ Do you 
think I a: y marry your mcther 7” 

“ Marry!” exclaimed Judith, * 1 knew not 
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stand them fully, and let me assure you, that as 
long as the British troops are quartered like a 
swarm of locusts in this town of Boston, such a 
thing as good will or peaceful submission is not 
to be thought of.” 

“ Nonsense !”’ said General Gage ; and Hutch- 
inson, who had just advanced to the table, burst 
into a derisive laugh. 

“Let them take the consequences, then,” he 
said. “ Verily, these few rebel provinces can be 
well compared to a puny child, striving with the 
parent who visits it with the rod of correction. 
A little quiet submission would greatly lessen the 
number of stripes.” 

“Not a puny child, by any means!” replied 
the young man, earnestly. “ England has full- 
grown men with strong arms and brave hearts, to 
contend with, and she will find to her cost, that 
they are not to be frightened by threats, or com- 
pelled by force into submission.” 

“ Ay, ay! young man,” said Hutchinson, with 
a frown, “what does such a speech from your 
lips signify ?” 

“It is merely the statement of a self evident 
fact, sir, which you yourself will acknowledge ere 
long.” 

Most worshipful sir,” said an old servant in 
livery, whose head, or d by an i 
white wig, was thrust as slowly and reverentially 
in at the half opened door, as if he were entering 
the grand sanctum sanctorum of the Jews, “ there 
is a young woman without, who would fain speak 
with you. I have warned her to depart, lest she 
trouble you with idle complaints ; yet she is ex- 
ceeding forward, and withstands me to the face.” 

“ A young woman ?” said Gage, with a smile. 
“* Prithee, John, what is her look ¢” 

“By my troth, sir,” replied the servant, witha 
most profound bow, “she is tall, and exceedingly 
comely, but I wot she is not quite right in the 
mind, else she would not come hither so boldly 
at this hour.” 

“Show her in!” said Hutchinson. “The 
time is too precious to parley long with her.” 

The door was immediately thrown open, and 
Judith Gerry ushered into the room. No fairer 
or more stately lady had ever set foot within those 
walls. Poor and simply clad as she was, yet the 
air of quiet dignity, mingled with true womanly 
reserve, with which she encountered the eyes of 
this august assembly, commanded for her at 
once the attention and respect of all. The young 
man at the table gave her a hasty glance, and 
then bent his face still more closely over the 
writing. Lord Ellerton, however, forgot his 
drowsiness at once, and taking his jewelled snuff- 
box from his pocket, proceeded to delight him- 
self with the aromatic contents, as he regarded 
her with a fixed stare. 

“Well, young woman,” said the governor, 
with unusual d ion, “I am pleased to 
receive your wish, albeit this is not the hour for 
business.” 

There was a slight tremor in the tones of her 
voice, as she replied, yet by a strong effort she 

gained her self-p ion and p ded 

“Let me assure your excellency,” she said, 
“that it is not for idle complaint { have come 
hither; necessity constrains me, and I simply ask 
justice at your hands.” Then, in as clear and 
brief a manner as possible, she gave a full account 
of the late evil fortune which had befallen the 
Golden Crown ; the causes of this trying reverse ; 
the means taken for redress, and the insult and 
injury attendant thereupon. She grew very 
earnest as she proceeded, and a few unbidden 
tears stole silently down her cheeks. 

“ Truly,” said the governor, as she concluded, 
“this matter should be looked to. You have 
done wisely, young woman, in laying it before 
me thus. And yetI bethink me, Lincoln,” he 
continued, turning to the young man, “is not 
this Golden Crown the same house concerning 
which the worthy Ephraim Sternhold conferred 
with me yesternight ?”’ 

“The same, your excellency,” was the brief 
reply, rendered without so much as the raising of 
the eyes. 

“ And if I recollect aright, he spoke greatly to 
the disparagement both of mother and daughter; 
also representing the house to be the resort of 
idlers and noisy brawlers,” 

“ For what cause I know not, he is our enemy,” 
said Judith, meekly, “and therefore it is that he 
goes about to do us harm.” 

“* Moreover,” added the young man, who now 
for the first time seemed to take an interest in the 
conversation, “ this self-same godly man, who is 
ready to testify against the widow and fatherlese, 
has himself a secret longing after the flesh-pots 
of Egypt; but finding little chance for indul- 
gence, goes about with the zeal of a Saul, to cut 
of all opportunity from others. I do not speak 
without knowledge.” 

“Thea his enmity and zeal shall avail him 
nothing,” said the governor. “ Young woman, 
in what way can Iserve you?” 

“One moment,” interposed Gage, who had 
been standing aside, waiting for an opportunity 
to speak ; “EF also am reminded that within these 
last few days I have received information that 
this house forms one of the numerous places of 
rendeavous for the rebels, who hold council there 
even till midnight. Moreover, that a large stock 
of arms and ammunition are stored within its walls, 
which as far as the loyal servants of his majesty 
are concerned, are not intended either for peace- 
ful, or friendly purposes. Therefore, ia pursu- 
ance of my duty, I have ordered the house to be 
searched this very nights.” 

















“ Ay, ay!” said the governor, as he shook his 
head deprecatingly, “your business begins to 
wear a& very sorry aspect, young woman. Never- 
theless, as I am minded to believe that you have 
been somewhat maliciously defamed, yor may 
rest assured, that should these reports prove 
false, you shall receive all due justification, and 


, from henceforth, the fall protection of our favor.” 


* You have also my word to that effect,” said 
General Gage, bowing politely, “and that this 
search may not subject you to impertin 
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| unnecessary inconvenience, allow me to offer you 
the services of this young man as escort and pro- 


tector, who will most faithfelly aud politely per 
form his duty. Do you accept the commission, 
Lincoln ?” 
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Yertainly, sir, if my services can avail any- 
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thing,” replied the young man, as he rose slowly 
and with seeming relactance, from the table. 

Judith Gerry felt that her task for the present, 
was ended, and it was with no slight feeling of 
relief that she bowed to the governor, with a 
lightly whispered “thank you,” and withdrew 
from the gaze of the namerous eyes which had 
een fixed s0 steadily upon her. 

“By my troth!”’ said Lord Ellerton, as the 
door closed after her, “if she be a fair specimen 
of the Yankee damsels, I shall be minded to take 
to myself a consort from among them, instead of 
‘going to London to buy me a wife!’ To-mor- 
row I will betake myself straightway to the Golden 
Crown, to see how the fair maid looks by day- 
light, and if she pleases me—” 

“ But, suppose,” interrupted a sly lieutenant, 
“that she shouldn’t happen to be pleased with 
you?” 

“Impossible !” replied the old nobleman, with 
a look of the greatest assurance. He drew a 
long and well-filled purse from his pocket,through 
the silken meshes of which the yellow gold glit- 
tered temptingly. ‘Look here,” he said, as he 
shook it in the light. ‘ %e who owns that can 
please anybody.” 

After the search, which resulted entirely in 
Mistress Gerry’s favor, she experienced an inter- 
val of great peace and prosperity. An evident 
check had been placed upon the soldiery, for few 
privates ventured within her doors, but os the 
contrary, many people of distinction honored her 
house with their presence. It was a day long to 
be remembered by the worthy dame, when Lord 
Ellerton first crossed her threshold, and sipped 
beer from a pewter pot by the bar-room fire. 
For such an act of cond ion no plausible rea- 
son could be found in her mind, yet the fair and 
stately Judith, as she went quietly about her 
household duties, faintly surmised the truth, and 
‘when her aristocratic old lover, who became 
more and more deeply smitten with her dignity 
and loveliness, ventured to press her hand to his 
lips, she gave him a look of such significance that 
he was disconcerted for a week, and was led to 
think that perhaps even money would hardly 
prevail with this free-born, high-spirited maiden, 
who seemed to set so little value upon rank and 


titles. . 
Yet the probability of a refusal, should 


he make a bona fide offer of his hand and heart 
to this humble maiden, did not occur to him. 
His passions still continued to increase, and at 
length, overcoming all further scruples, he 
resolved upon this last great step. The opportu- 
nity, however, seemed to be sadly wanting, for 
whenever he ventured in of an evening, he was 
sure to find a group of rough-looking, resolute 
men around the bar-room fire, whose very gar- 
ments smelt of rebellion, and who carried treason 
in every look. Among them, also, he often en- 
countered the mysterious individual in the red 
cloak and white wig, who glowered upon him with 
such awful eyes, that he removed himself with 
all possible haste from his presence. Notsoon 
enough, however, to escape hearing a low, twitter- 
ing laugh behind him, which was as vexatious to 
his ears, as the song of amosquito. Upon reach- 
ing the open air, however, his courage usually 
revived, and shaking his gold-headed cane, he 
vowed vengeance against the house and all its in- 
mates. Nevertheless, as if under the power of 
enchantment, he returned the next day with a 
smiling countenance, only to find himself non- 
plussed once more by the presence of Edward Lin- 
coln, who, since the evening when he had been 
elected by General Gage as protector pro. tem. to 
Mistress Gerry and her fair daughter, had retain- 
ed the commission, and performed his duty with 
most commendable faithfulness and attention. 
At length, however, fortune deigned to favor 
him. 

One raw and chilly night in the month of 
March, he took his customary peep into the bar- 
room, and lo! a wonder of wonders! no one was 
there save Judith, who sat quietly knitting by 
the fire. 

“ Ah, ah!” he exclaimed with many a shudder 
and shake, as he seated himself by the fire and 
gave the great blazing back-log several vigorous 
pokes with his gold-headed cane. “ This chilly 
wind pierces to my very vitals, only leaving a 
little warm spot just around my heart. Thank 
Heaven! that is never entirely cold, though I 
often feel the need of something to warm up its 
feeble life.’’ 

“ Will your lordship take some beer?” asked 
Judith, quietly. 

“Not exactly—you don’t understand me, 
young woman.” 

At the same time he reached out his cane and 
tapped her gently on the cheek, nodding and 
smiling in the most ambiguous manner. 

“No, sir, [don’t understand,” said Judith, ris- 
ing up with great dignity. 

“Then I must explain,” replied his lordship. 
“T pray you be seated.” 

And so, out of courtesy, Judith resumed her 
seat with a most upright, downright look, as if she 
were about to repel the advances of a mortal 
enemy. 





“1 must inform you, in the first place,” com- 
menced the old nobleman, with an air of great 
importance, “ that owing to the dubious state of 
affairs in this country I have resolved to return to 
England in the course of a few weeks. I shall 
retire to my estate in Lin¢olnshire, where I have 
a fine country seat, which for these many years 
has been greatly in need of a mistress, a faithful 
housekeeper, who will order things aright and 
pay due attention to the wants and wishes of the 
owner. Now, my dear young woman, I have 
waived many important considerations of rank 
and station, and have concluded to bestow that 
honorable office upon you.” 








hand, and with it my title, my wealth, and all 
that I possess, are yours as soon as you choose 
to say the word. Remember, that the change 
from plain Judith Gerry—a maid in a public bar- 
room—to the rank and dignity of Lady Ellerton, 
is no mean step. Therefore reflect and decide 
wisely.” 

“YT need not one moment for reflection,” said 
Judith. “ You do me a great honor, Lord Eller- 
ton, but { cannot accept it, for my heart is given 
to another.” 

“ Indeed !” said his lordship, as he resumed 
his seat, and drawing his snuff-box from his 
pocket, took a pinch with great deliberation. 
“ Dare I be so bold as to ask who this fortunate 
person may be ?” 

“A poor, but honest man,” replied Judith, 
with a sigh. 

“ And have you bound yourself to him by a 
solemn promise ?” 

“ He knows not that my heart is his, and I 
cannot say that he loves me in return.” 

“Stuff! Nonsense !’’ exclaimed the old noble- 
man, as he struck his cane with hopeful energy 
upon the floor. ‘ Show yourself to bea sensible 
woman and have done with such idle romance. 
Fall in love with a man forsooth, who knows 
nothing at all abouti t! Jupiter, what a sacri- 
fice! Allow me to say, young woman, that I 
have long thought this grand cavalier in his red 
cloak was winning great favor in these parts, 
yet I would not believe it had gone so far. Mark 
my words, though. An honest man has no need 
of a disguise, and a poor one ought to be ashamed 
of such trumpery.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” said Judith, quickly. 
I know not who this wonderful stranger is. He 
comes and goes as he pleases, and no one dares 
question him. Ican only say that he appears 
friendly, and whenever he speaks, it is in words 
full of meaning.” 

“ And such words would I speak now,” said 
a deep voice close behind them. 

With a sudden start they both turned, and 
there stood the subject of their conversation, with 
his hat shading his glowing countenance, and his 
cloak, as usual, wrapped closely about him. 

“Villain!” exclaimed the old nobleman, 
“why have you stolen in hither like a eaves- 
dropper, to listen to words which were not intend- 
ed for your ears.” 

“ Compose yourself, my friend,” was the reply. 
“T have just crossed the threshold, and had you 
not been so earnestly engaged in conversation, 
you would have been aware of that fact. For 
you, sir, I have a piece of timely advice, which I 
give without delay. The night is exceedingly 
stormy without, and the sooner you reach your 
quiet nook by the fireside of the old Province- 
House, the better will it befor you.” 

“Stormy !” exclaimed Lord Ellerton, in sur- 
prise. ‘Marry, now! but an hour ago the 
heavens were without a cloud, though I must 
confess it was a bitter wind that swept through 
the street.” 

“The storm of which I speak has been brewing 
these many years, and when it reaches its height, 
will find no parallel in the fiercest war of the 
elements. 

At that moment, confused shouts were heard 
in the distance, followed by the roll of a drum. 
Next the bell of the Old South pealed forth a 
wild alarm on the air, which was immediately 
joined, in quick succession, by the clangor of 
bells throughout the city. 

“What is that?” exclaimed Lord Ellerton, 
springing to his feet in the greatest alarm. 

“It is the first battle call of freedom,” returned 
the stranger, with much excitement, as he smote 
with his fist upon the table; “and if I mistake 
not, this self-same fifth of March will be a day 
long to be remembered in American history.” 

With a hasty stride he crossed the bar-room, 
and throwing open the door of an inner room, he 
called out in a loud tone, ‘‘ Forward, now is the 
time for action !’’ 

Lord Ellerton upset his chair in his haste, as, 
altogether unmindful of his lofty dignity, he took 
refuge in the chimney-corner; for, in answer to 
that call, a host of rough-looking individuals 
rushed forth, armed with muskets, swords, clubs, 
and whatever weapons came first to hand. Like 
a stormy flood they swept through the bar-room, 
and in an instant had vanished, while their 
voices were heard mingling in the roar and 
tumult without. Only one remained, and that 
was Father Foster, who, trembling from head to 
foot with terror, was making ineffectual efforts 
to take refuge under a large leech-tub, which for 
years had occupied a reserved corner of the bar- 
room. 

The immediate result of that outburst of public 
feeling, on the fifth of March 1770, when the first 
blood of the revolution was spilt, is known to all 
readers of American history. A few days later, 
and “the funeral solemnities of those who had 
fallen, drew together the largest concourse that 
probably had ever assembled at any one time in 
America.” 

As the four hearses, coming from various 
directions, formed a junction in King Street 
(State Street), that mysterious personage—of 
whom rumor with her thousand tongues had told 
athousand different talese— the man in the red 
cloak,” made his appearance and joined in with 
the procession. Not many, perhaps, observed 
him, but those in his immediste vicinity shrank 
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| tims were placed side by side in one grave.” 
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“Which I fear I could never fill with satisfac- | 


tion to myself and others,” replied Jadith. 
“My mother would serve you better. 
the experience and—” 

“Your mother!” interrupted Lord Ellerton, 
with an ill-concealed look of contempt. ‘“ Do you 
think I could possibly marry your mother ?”’ 

“Marry!” exclaimed Judith, “I knew not 
that it was concerning marriage you spoke.” 


She has | 


“Then understand me aright,” replied his | 


lordship, as he rose from his chair and stood be- 
fore her ia a highly dramatic attitude. 


“ My | 


back with a feeling akin to superstitious horror. 
Unmindfal of all around him, however, with a 
bowed head and measured step he walked rever- 
ently forward, as “the procession proceeded to 
the middle burying ground where the three vic- 
Here 


| the stranger stepped forward, and uncovering his 


head, gazed for a few moments into the open 
grave, then shading his face with his hat, he 
made his way through the crowd, which quickly 
parted for him, right and left, and vanished no 
one knew whither. : 

There was now no further evidence needed, 
that Mistress Gerry of the Golden Crown, was in 
decided sympathy with the rebels. ‘The unsuc- 
cessful issue of Lord Ellerton’s amours, and the 
startling event which so abruptly terminated his 
suit, decided at once the fate of the honse. 
Scarcely a week had elapsed, succeeding that 


eventful night, when Ephraim Sternhold, in the 
awful majesty of his official dignity, proceeded 
to divest the little tavern of the sign which had 
so long notified the public that here they should 
find rest and refreshment both for the outer and 
inner man. After performing this important 
duty, he next, with evident satisfaction, informed 
the unfortanate hostess, that henceforth her doors 
must be opened only to her own family and 
most immediate friends, and moreover, to make 
assurance doubly sure in the breaking up of this 
haunt of rebellion, he presented her a written or- 
der, signed by his excellency, Governor Hutchin- 
son himself, wherein she was warned to quit the 
premises, both in person and possession, within 
the space of three weeks, which, if she failed to 
do, she was to be assisted by a summary process, 
with her goods and chattels at once into the 
street. 

This was a stunning blow, and fell with such 
decisive effect that Ephraim Sternhold, as he 
passed from under the overhanging door-way of 
that unfortunate house, felt amply avenged. 
There was no appeal, and, after a few days of 
prefatory lamentation, Mistress Gerry, with a 
heavy heart, commenced the work of removal. 
One word of sympathy at that moment, would 
have done incalculable good, but her friends had 
unaccountably deserted her. Edward Lincoln, 
who had seemed to take such friendly interest in 
her welfare of late, had not gladdened her with 
the sight of his cheerful countenance for more 
than a week, and even the stranger in the red 
cloak, whom she had learned to look upon as a 
messenger of good, wholly absented himself. 
Added to this, and what weighed more heavily 
upon her heart than all beside, the usually hope- 
fal and resolute spirit of Judith had given way 
and left her sad and dejected. She went about 
her household duties with a slow step and thought- 
ful countenance, and often paused to wipe away 
her tears. No wonder, then, that Mistress Gerry, 
after striving against her wayward fortune thus 
far with so little success, should have sat down 
at last in utter despair; and no wonder either, 
that a thrill of joy should have quickened the 
throbbings of her heart, as, while sitting thus, she 
heard the sound of a footstep, and looking up, 
descried through the gathering gloom, the well- 
known red cloak and its wearer. 

“A good evening to you, Mistress Gerry !” 
he said, in his usual deep, measured tone. “I 
have heard of your misfortunes, and have come 
to see what I can do for you.” 

“Ah!” replied the poor woman, “it’s little 
you can do over and above showing me that 
there is such a thing as human sympathy still 
left in the world; that lam not in a desolate 
wilderness in the midst of heathen savages, who 
snatch the bread from the mouths of the widow 
and the fatherless, to satisfy their own greedy 
appetites.” : 

“That I can easily do,” said the stranger, 
“and I hope, somewhat more. Where is your 
daughter? It is with her I would speak at 
present.” 

Mistress Gerry made a metion with her hand 
towards the door of aninnerroom. ‘In there,” 
she said, “ walk in and you will find her.” And 
without further invitation he obeyed. 

Alone, in the little back room, sat Judith with 
her hands folded upon her lap, gazing thought- 
fully into the fire. As the stranger entered, 
however, she started suddenly, and rose from her 
chair. 

“I pray you be seated,” he said, as at the 
same time he took a chair opposite. ‘I have 
come to do you a friendly service, if possible. I 
hear you are about to remove from this place. 
Whither do you intend to go ?” 

“Into the country. Cousin Jacob has already 
gone thither to prepare for us, and we follow in 
the course of a week.” 

“For that I am exceedingly sorry,” said the 
stranger, “as it interferes greatly with the plan 
I had formed for you. Ihad supposed Boston, 
with its associations, would be preferable to any 
other place, provided you could be favorably 
situated.” 

“To me it would,” replied Judith, sadly, “but 
I feel now like the plaything of fate, and care 
not whither I go.” 

“ Indeed,” said the stranger, “such feeling are 
somewhat unusual in a person of so few years. 
If pecuniary difficulties are the cause of this un- 
happy mood, let me assure you Ihave a heavy 
purse entirely at your service. But in saying 
this, I would not have you misunderstand the 
nature of my friendship. My circumstances 
are such that I have been free to study human 
nature in all its different phases, from the palace 
to the hovel. At times I have pursued this 
study openly, in my true character, at other 
times in this friendly disguise by which I am best 
known to you; and wherever I find the true- 
hearted, the self dependent and persevering, there 
do I claim friendship, and I am only too happy, 
when necessity demands, to render them any as- 
sistance in my power. Therefore do I say again, 
if money is wanting, draw freely upon me.” 

Judith shook her head, as she sighed deeply, 
but remained silent. 

“Well,” he continued, after a pause, “then 
grant me the privilege of a friend, and allow me 
to step upon more delicate ground. A person of 
your character and temperament does not easily 
yield to discouragement, especially if it can be 
overcome by diligence and perseverance; but 
there are some cases where even these do not 
avail a woman, and she can only sit down and 
wait for fate to declare either for or against her. 
Let me beseech you to lay aside your reserve for 
one moment, and if the sorrow which weighs so 
heavily on you, is connected with the deeper 
feelings of the heart, entrust it to me, for even in 
this matter Ican serve you far more than you 
suppose.” 

Still Judith remained silent. 

“ Then,” resumed the stranger, “if you will 
not speak, allow me to guess your secret. You 
love Edward Lincoln, and in this, your hour of 
need, when you had hoped betier things, he has 
forsaken you.” 

The poor girl drew her breath quickly, and 
bowed her face on her hands to conceal her tears. 








“That is not the way a true man should con- 
| duct towards the woman he loves.” 














“T have no right to expect more of him,” 
replied Judith, “for he never said he loved. 
Again and again has be told me that he was 
poor indeed, and I believe it is for this reason alone 
he has absented himself from us; because he 
conld not bear to see us in trouble and misfortune 
which he could not relieve. No, he is good and 
true, and I only am to blame for my foolishness.” 

“ That is ever woman’s trusting faith,” said the 
stranger, with a slight tone of bitterness. “It 
may be true that he has never said he loved, but 
is not the man who intentionally wins a woman’s 
holiest affections by words, and looks, and 
smiles, and then deserts her upon the plea that 
he has never bound himself by word, as mach a 
villain as he who wooes and deserts openly, with- 
out any such mean subterfuge ?” 

“Tlove him! O, I love him!” said Judith, 
as she pressed her hands to her heart with an ex- 
pression of pain; ‘and again I say, it is not he, 
but I that am to blame.” 

“ And do you think,” said the stranger, “that 
it would be utterly impossible for you to love 
another under the circumstances ?” 

“More than impossible!” replied Judith, ear- 
nestly. “I must first be created anew, for it is 
no light reason that has caused me to love him. 
He has taught me the worth of my own nature, 
and given me an earnest longing for higher and 
better things. I am not what I was before I 
knew him ; no! and never can be again. Once, 
with cold contempt, I stood apart from the world, 
feeling in my loneliness and pride that there was 
no human heart which could beat in sympathy 
with my own; but he has gently and tenderly 
awakened my better nature, and though I bear a 
sadder heart, yet its cold and i 
have melted away.” 

She covered her face with her handkerchief and 
wept without restraint. An expression of deep 
emotion passed quickly over the stranger’s coun- 
tenance, but he instantly commanded himself as 
he spoke. 

“ Well, lady,” he said, with apparent coolness, 
‘in all probability, then, I shall have to urge my 
suit in vain ; yet, nevertheless, even under these 
discouraging circnmstances, I pray you to look 
me kindly in the face, and say if it may ~got be 
possible, in the course of time, for you to bestow 
that love upon me, you now so freely sacrifice to 
another.” 

Judith pressed her handkerchief more closely to 
her face, and shuddered as she pictured to her 
mind the glowing countenance of the stranger 
bent anxiously towards her. 

“ Never! never!” she replied, in such a decisive 
tone that not the least room was left for doubt. 

Her companion sighed deeply. After a few 
moments of painful silence, he reached forth his 
hand, and taking a vessel of water which sat near 
by, completely saturated his handkerchief, and 
commenced bathing his face and brow, as if there- 
by to stop the throbbings of his burning brain. 
When he removed the handkerchief his face was 
of an ashy paleness. 

“ Lady,” he said, “it may be, that if I cast 
aside this disguise and stand before you in my 
true character, that you will decide differently.” 

As he spoke, he rose from his chair and threw 
off his cloak, with the hat and wig which had 
given such a mystery to his appearance. 

“ Look up for one moment,” he said, entreat- 
ingly,” and then if you decide against me, I will 
leave your presence forever.” 

“ Indeed I cannot,” replied Judith, as she bent 
her head still lower. ‘I pray yeu to leave me, 
for it is utterly impossible that I should ever 
love you.” 

“Judith,” he said, in a pleasant, well knowa 
tone, wholly unlike the stranger’s deep voice. 

With quick surprise she sprang from her seat, 
and lo! Edward Lincoln steod before her, clad 
in a rich suit of velvet, with the insignia of his 


ait: 








rank glittering upon his breast. She gazed at 
him a few in silent astonish t, and 
then—as the brance of the fession she 





had made flashed apon her—with burning blashes 
she hid her face in her hands, and would have 
sank at his feet, had not his strong arm quickly 
upheld her. 

“Judith,” he said, “forgive if I have caused 
you a moment’s pain. I, too, have suffered with 
you, but I have found what I sought—a true 
heart, without which, as I rightly told vou, I was 
poor indeed. I stand confessed before you, the 
eldest son of the Earl of Lincoln. Yet names 
and titles to me are nothing, and with as much 
pride do I call you mine, as if I took a princess 
for my bride. To youI devote the holiest af- 
fections of my heart, and here, upon these gentle 
lips, do I set the seal of my consecration.” 

“ Well-a-day! what does all this mean?” ex- 
claimed Mistress Gerry, who, just at this critical 
moment, thrust her head in at the door, and as 
she stepped forward, set her foot directly upon 
the white wig, from which she started back as if 
it had beena viper. ‘“ As I live,” she continued, 
“Edward Lincoln a hugging our Judith! Well 
I never !” 

“Come hither, my good friend,” he said, with 
a smile, as he stretched out his hand towards her. 
These are days of wonders, when men appear not 
what they are, and are not what they appear. 
At present, however, I stand befure you exactly 
what I am. Now listen to my plan. I have 
found a fair, sweet flower, blooming upon conse- 
crated soil, and nourished by the breath of free- 
dom. I wish to transplant it tomy English home, 
that all my life long it may gladden me with its 
loveliness; but in doing this I wish to take 
you with me also, that yon may see that it is 
nourished and cared for aright. 
Will you go?” 

And Mistress Gerry, so soon as she fally com 
prehended this fine figure of speech, very briefly 
said she would, which completed the arrangement 
to the satisfaction of all parties. 

We need not linger long by the sequel, for it 
is soon told. In the same ship which conveyed 


What say you? 


| Edward Lincoln and his bride, with the deposed 


mistress of the Golden Crown to their happy 
home, Lord Ellerton also took passage, and be- 
fore the wide waste of waters was crossed, he had 
overcome his disappointment and prejadice so 
far, that he besought Mistress Gerry to become 
his housekeeper, leaving it to time to prove 
whether the relationship should be nearer. 
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Housetvife’s Department. 
[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Gathering the Perfumes of Plants. 

The perfume of flowers may be gathered in a very sim- 
ple manner, and without apparatus. Gather the flowers 
with as little stalk as possible, and place them in a jar, 
three parts full of olive or almond oil. After being in 
the oil twenty-four hours, put them into a coarse cloth, 
and squeeze the oil from them. This process, with fresh 
flowers, is to be repeated, according to the strength of 
the perfume desired. The oil, being thus thoroughly 
perfamed with the volatile principle of the flowers, is to 
be mixed with an equal quantity of pure rectified spirits, 
and shaken every day for a fortnight; then it may be 
poured off, ready for use. 





The Sick Room. 

The progress of science has taught us that air and 
cleanliness are quite as necessary to abate illness as to 
maintain health. Frequent changes of linen and thor- 
ough ablution will mitigate the severity of any feverish 
attaek, and contribute greatly to recovery. Vinegar in 
tepid water, or a little eau-de cologne thrown into it, is 
most refreshing, besides lessening the danger of taking 
cold. The same linen should never be worn during a 
consecutive day and night, unless in cases of extreme 
illness, when it is dangerous to move the patient. 








To give a fine Color to Mahogany. 

Let the tables be washed perfectly clean with vinegar, 
having first taken out any ink-stains there may be with 
spirits of salt. Use the following liquid: into a pint of 
| cold drawn linseed oi], put four pennyworth of alkanet- 
root, and two pennyworth of rose pink, in an earthen 
veesel; let it remain all night, then stirring well, rub 
some of it all over the tables with a linen rag; when it 
has lain some time, rub it bright with linen cloths. 


Chicken Pudding. 

Beat ten eggs perfectly light, add to them a quart of 
rich milk, four ounces of drawn butter, pepper, and salt; 
stir in sufficient flour to make a thio batter; then take 
four young chickens, clean them neatly, cut off the legs, 
wings, etc. Putthem allin @ sauce pan, with salt and 
water, and a bundle of thyme and parsley ; boil them till 
nearly done, then take out the chicken and put it in the 
batter, and pour the batter in a deep dish and bake it. 





Wedding Cake. 

Four and a half pounds of flour, four anda half pounds 
of butter, four and a half pounds of sugar, one anda half 
pounds of stoned box-raisins, one and a half pounds of 
citron, six and a half pounds of currants, twenty-two 
eggs; one half ounce of mace, one half ounce of cloves, 
one half ounce of cinnamon; one gill of wine, one half- 
gill of brandy, one half gill of rose-water, one and a half 
teaspoonfals of saleratus, one table-spoonful of molasses. 
Silver Cake. 

Stir to a cream one cup of butter with two of sugar; 
add the white of six eggs beaten to a stiff froth, one cup 
of milk with one-half of a tea-spoonful of soda dissolved 
in it, and flour so as to make it as stiff as pound cake. 
With the flour stir in one tea-spoonful of cream tartar, 
Flavor as you please with lemon, nutmeg, or rose water. 


First-rate Paste. 

Dissolve an ounce of alum ine quart of warm water; 
when cold, add as much flour as will make it the con- 
sistency of cream. Then stir in as much powdered rosin 
as will stand on a shilling, and two or three cloves. Boil 
it to a consistency, stirring all the time. I¢ will keep for 
2 year, and when dry may be softened by water. 





Whitewash that will no rub off. 

Mix up halfa pailful ef lime and water ready to put on 
the wall; then take one gill of flour and mix it with the 
water; then pour on it boiling water sufficient to thicken 
it; pour # while bot into the whitewash; stir all well 
together, and it is ready for use. 


To wash Carpets. 

Shake and beat it well; lay # upon the floor, and tack 
it firmly; then with a clean flannel wash it over with a 
quart of bullock’s gall, mixed with three quarts of soft 
cold water, and rub it off with « clean flannel or house- 
cloth. 


To Cure a Cough. 

Take of bonset as much as you can grarp in your hand, 
| and two quarts of water; boil it to one quart; adda pint 
| of molasses; let it simmer a few moments, and then set 
it by tocool. Take one gill three times aday before eating. 
Wine Whey. 

To a pint of boiling milk put two glasses of wine; mix 
it, but do not boil it again; let it stand a &w minutes, 
and strain jt through a muslin bag or a very fine sieve. 
Sweeten it with loaf sugar. 





Chapped Hands. 

Instead of washing the hands with soap, employ oat- 
mea}, and after each washing take a little dry oatmeal 
and rub over the hands, so as to absorb any moisture. 
Jumbles. 

Three pounds of flour, two of sugar, one of butter, 
eight eggs, with a little caraway seed; add a little milk, 
if the eggs are not sufficient. 

Indian Bread. 

Que quart of buttermilk, one quart of Indian meal, 
one quart of coarse flour, one cup of molasses; add s 
little soda and salt. 


Invisible Cement. 
Dissolve isinglass in spirits of wine by boiling. It will 
unite broken glass so a# to render the crack imperceptible. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite 
TWELFTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus 
trated papers in this country, and shall contin+e to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s Pictoniat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit 2 larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

U7 It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

{7 Itcontains portraits of all noted individuals, mak 
or female, who may appear among uF 

tO It gives pee eo, views of the various cities of the 
| Union and public buildings, north and south 

Uy It presents many large and elegant historical engrav- 
ings, of seenes worthy of framing 

(7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, shetcbes and varied misewliany 

{>> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every member 
of the fireride where it is a weekly visitor 

7 The beet writers in the country are engaged as 
| regular contributors to Ballow's Pictorial 

i> It is admitted on ali hands to be the cheapest 
| weekly paper in the world 
[> Ite engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 
{7 It forme two volumes yearly, of 416 pages art, 
| with about one thousand spieudid engravings 
7” Thus forming a paper origina: in its design, ands 
favorite in every part of our Union 
| TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 

S GueReel, CBO FOR ckcvccsccccececsoczee 

| 4 suberribers, “ ad 


| 0 “ 








rate, shal! recetve the thirteenth copy gratic 

| Any postmaster can receive a copy ef the paper to bie 

own address at the lowest club rate 
> Sample copies sent when derired 

| Pwblished each Sarvapar, by M M. BALLOU, 

| Bo. Zé Winter Etreet, Boston, 
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Poet s Corner. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
THE CIRCASSIAN. 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOIS. 


Aha! are ye thinking to fetter me thus? 
Away with your clanking gyves! 

Deem ye to bow this proud form to the dust— 
Your slave, while my spirit yet lives? 

Ye have waved o'er my temple your lordliest plume, 
Ye have decked me in costly array ; 

But immured in your palace, it seemed but a tomb, 
To one discontented to stay. 

TI have burst all your fetters, so galling, and freed 
A spirit that brooked no control; 

A bird loosed from prison—an Arab and stecd— 
I’m unfettered in body and soul! 


Aha! so you’re thinking to fetter me now, 
With the presence of riches and style? 

Ye sicken my heart: there’s a frown on my brow, 
And I stoop not to borrow a smile. 

I have moved at your beck a high victim of Pride, 
And have sacrificed at her shrine; 

But now that ye find me stern Poverty’s bride, 
Go! leave me! no longer I’m thine. 

Avaunt! do you think to decoy me again 
To the haunts that I loathe even now? 

Your presence enforces a thrill of deep pain! 
My tresses wave free round my brow! 


EYES. 

Her eye’s dark charm ‘twere vain to tell, 
But gaze on that of the gazelle, 
is will assist thy fancy well; 

As large, as es pe dark, 
But soul beamed fo: in every "spark 
That darted from beneath the lid, 
Bright as the jewel of Giamechid *_Brnoy. 


A BOLD FIGURE. 


Sunset is burning like the seal of God 
Upon the close of day —ALgx. Sura. 





Domestic Story Department. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A FIRESIDE STORY 


BY EMMA CARRA. 





I ove to see the wife and mother move around 
and within her little home circle, with sunny 
smiles beaming on her face, as if all other spots 
were blanks to her when compared with that re- 
treat of love where her husband and child 
dwell. But of this, we will say no more, for it 
was our intention when we first dipped our pen 
in ink to-day, to give to the reader a tale of facts ; 
so now for the introduction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pason with their children, occu- 
pied a humble tenement in a narrow court. But 
though their rooms were small and few, there 
was an air of comfort pervading all, that plainly 
told that the mechanic’s home was managed by 
a skillful house-keeper. 

On the evening our story opens, a bright fire 
was glowing in the polished stove in the little 
parlor, and near it was drawn a small, round 
table. A group of three children were variously 
engaged around it. Emma, the eldest, was 
hemming an apron. Ellen, two years younger, 
was petting her favorite kitten ; while but a little 
distance from her, sat her only brother Charles, 
engaged with his slate and pencil. The mother 
of this little group was busily engaged about the 
room with various duties, but still her large dark 
eyes were often turned toward the table, beam- 
ing with love and pride. At length, stepping 
lightly behind the chair occupied by Charley, 
the youngest of the group, she leaned over and 
gently touched her lips to his cheek. 

For the last half hour the child’s whole soul 
had seemed to be wrapped in his pation, and 
now being so suddenly disturbed, quick as the 
lightning’s flash he dealt a blow in his mother’s 
face, not even looking up to see who leaned over 
him. The mother did not speak, while the girls 
cried in a breath—‘‘ Why, brother, you have 
struck ma !’”’ 

“T don’t care if I have,” was the response. 
“She ought not to plague me when I am busy.” 

Charles, though young in years, was old in 
intellect ; he knew that he had done wrong, and 
he expected to be rebuked, although he knew that 
his parent was ever kind ; but in this he was dis- 
appointed, for the mother only turned her dark 
eyes full upon him with a sorrowful expression, 
and then walked rapidly away to finish her pre- 
parations for tea. Emma was about to speak 
again, but her mother motioned for her to keep 
silent, and then all went on as before, save now 
and then the glance that the passionate boy be- 
stowed on his parent. None of these glances 
were returned, and in a little while Mrs. Pason 
bade her children put away their playthings and 
work, saying that supper was ready. 

“TI don’t want any supper,” said Charles, 
throwing down his slate heavily and trying to 
catch his mother’s eye; but still Mrs. Pason did 
not answer, nor did she look angry, she only 
broke his bread in his plate ready for his milk, 
and then took her sewing to wait for her tea till 
her husband should come. A half hour later 
Charley had not spoken, neither had he eaten any 
supper, but he stood at the bed-room door leading 
off from the little parlor, with one hand clutch- 
ing the white drapery of his night-dress, and the 
other on the knob of the door. 

“Come, Charley,” said Emma, attempting to 
force him into his sleeping apartment, “ hurry, 
mother wants us all to be in bed before father 
comes.” 

“T don’t care,” was the answer, “I sha’n’t go 
if she does want me to,” andere the sentence 
was finished, the boy threw himself stubbornly 
between the snowy sheets of his trundle-bed, and 
the door shut out the form of his mother. 

The night of which we write, the frosty breath 
of winter was creeping in at every crevice in the 
tenement occupied by Mr. Pason’s family, and 
yet it seemed to cast no gloom over that neat 
little parlor, where thé industrious wife had built 
her afternoon fire, and prepared the evening meal 
for her family. Echoing footsteps went by, and 
for a long time Mrs. Pason sat and listened that 
she might distinguish her husband’s step from 
among the rest. At length becoming weary of 
waiting, she went to the window and peered into 
the night gloom without, but it was too dark to 











distinguish features, so she turned away, and 
stepped quietly in to the side of the little trundle- 
bed, and kneeling, she leaned ‘over the pillow, 
and once more touched her lips to her boy’s 
cheek, whispering as she didso “0, Charley, 
darling, you little know the sad hours your hasty 
temper has cost your mother, but I feel that harsh 
treatment will never overcome it.” 

And though she tried to restrain her tears, a 
low burst of grief broke the stillness, but the 
sleeper did not stir; so covering him warmly, she 
slowly arose to her feet, and once more sought 
her low rocking-chair by the fireside. Mrs. Pason 
bowed her head on her hand, and in a few mo- 
ments she was buried in deep thought, and yet 
her mind did not roam from home; she was 
thinking that to-night was the time her husband 
would receive his month’s pay, and ere the hard 
earned money was placed in her hands, she was 
mentally striving to dispose of it to the best ad- 
vantage. Sointent was Mrs. Pason on planning, 
that for a few moments she did not notice that a 
little white draperied form stood beside her, and 
then a pair of tiny arms were thrown about her 
neck, and Charley, while sob after sob came forth 
from his full heart, buried his head in her bosom. 

“O, mama,” he cried, “I have been a naughty 
boy, but I wont be so any more if you will kiss 
me and say you love me. I was notasleep when 
you came to the side of the bed, for I could not 
sleep when I was afraid you wero angry.” Mrs. 
Pason returned the child’s embrace, but ere she 
could answer, the outer door opened and her 
husband stepped within the parlor. 

“ Why don’t you put that child to bed, Susan?” 
he exclaimed, shaking the snow from his over- 
coat, and looking sternly into the face of his wife. 
“You know that I have often told you, that I 
want you to put the children to bed early.” 

“Mother forgives you, darling,” whispered the 


“that you intended to purchase you a new bon- 
net this evening, and—” 

“ Pshaw! Robert, what do you suppose I care 
about a new bonnet? I have a very interesting 
book that I must return to the owner ina few 


days, and I assure you I shall be most happy to | 


stay at home with you and read it.” At this 
moment there seemed to be removed from the 
husband’s spirits half their depression, for he drew 
his form erect in his chair, and with a smile said : 

“Well, then, half the difficulty is surmounted, 
for Ithought you would be very much disap- 
pointed when you learned how penniless I return- 
ed to you to-night.” And then he added, with 
a sigh, “ but the future, dear, looks very drear to 
me. Barber is a tyrant, and that every one says 
that ever worked for him; and his success in 
business seems to only increase his spirit of op- 
pression towards those who are making him rich- 
er. I wish I could get something else to do and 
leave hisemploy. I should like to show him that 
Iam not obliged to bear his insulting language 
in silence, even if the snow does lie thick on the 
ground and the winds blow chill about us.” 

For a few moments Mrs. Pason sat in silence 
gazing into the fire, and then lifting her hand- 
some eyes to her husband’s face, she said, pleas- 
antly: ‘ Well, dear, I hope there will be some 
way provided that none of us will starve, if we 
only have the mind to be industrious. But how 
would you like to leave off such severe hard labor 
as you have always been engaged in and under- 
take some lighter business ?” 

“You mock me, Susan, when you speak so,” 
replied the husband, and there was evidence in 
his moist eye that one derisive remark from her 
he loved would unman him more than all the 
epithets his employer could heap upon him, “ for 
how can I change, when I have no money to 





wife to her child, and then added in the same low 
tone—“ Try and be a good boy in future, and 
remember that it always grieves me to see you 
indulge in ahasty temper,” and then with anoth- 
er kiss she led him to his bed, and a few moments 
later the noble boy was soundly sleeping, for 
now he had received his kindly good-night kiss. 

When Mrs. Pason returned to the parlor, her 
husband was standing near the fire, and there 
was a dark frown on his face; he had divested 
himself of his outer garments and thrown them 
into a chair; the wife took them up pleasantly, 
and carrying them into the entry, shook off the 
snow, and then hung them in their accustomed 
place ; then returning to where her husband was 
standing she lifted the tea-urn from the stove, 
and placed that with other dainties on the table 
that stood near. 

“ Tea is ready, Robert,” she said in a soft tone. 

“Then take your seat at the table,” was the 
reply, without lifting his eyes to her face, “for I 
want no supper to-night.” 

Mrs. Pason with woman’s quick instinct saw 
that something had gone wrong with her husband, 
but she resolved that she would not question him, 
at least, not until he had refreshed himself with 
food; so passing to his side, she gently leaned 
over the chair where he had seated himself, and 
winding her white arm around his neck, she halt 
whispered in hisear: “Do come and take a seat 
beside me at the table, I shall be very lonesome 
without you, and beside I have prepared a fav- 
orite dish for you.” 

Fora moment, Mr. Pason continued to gaze into 
the fire with the same stern expression, and then 
gradually his muscles relaxed, and he arose in 
silence and seated himself at the table. Mrs. 
Pason turned her husband’s tea and replenished 
his plate as often as it was empty, all the while 
striving to interest and engage him in pleasant 
cony: ion dually the husband’s firmness 
gave way, and at last if anything unpleasant had 
occurred to him during the day or evening, he 
seemed to forget it, and ere they arose from the 
table he not only chatted, but laughed quite 
heartily when his wife related some of the re- 
marks that the children had made since they 
came from school. 

When Mrs. Pason had shaken hersnowy table- 
cloth, and rolled back the side-table, she glanced 
at the clock on the mantel, and she saw that the 
iron finger of the time-piece pointed to nine, and 
yet her husband had not handed her a part at 
least of his month’s pay. Her blood moved 
a little quicker as she thought of this, for 
she knew that unless he gave her the accustomed 
amount soon, it would be too late for her to pur- 
chase the articles she had promised the children 
she would, in order to make them appear better 
dressed the next day, when they attended Sab- 
bath school and church. 

Mrs. Pason did not like to ask her husband 
for the money, for now that ke had again taken 
his seat at the fire, she saw the same dark frown 
playing over his features. 

‘What do we want for to-morrow, Susan?” 
exclaimed the husband, nervously, a few mo- 
ments later, and springing from his seat. ‘Don’t 
name too many things,” he continued, “for I 
have a light purse to-night. My employer didn’t 
pay me; nothing but necessity makes me work 
for him, for every day he grows more tyrannical, 
and to-night he informed us that he should give 
us less pay in future. Poor Barton has gone 
home discouraged, for he cut his wages to such 
a small pittance, that he said it would hardly keep 
his wife and children from starving. This toil- 
ing to make another rich, wasting all the best 
years of my manhood, I am tired of it.” And 
the industrious mechanic threw himself back 
heavily in his chair, and covered his face with 
his sunburnt, callous hands. 

For a moment, Mrs. Pason’s lip trembled with 
emotion, for well she knew, that if her husband 
had not received the amount due him at the shop, 
there was no prospect of her obtaining the articles 
she had promised the children for to-morrow’s 
wear, and then in an instant she thought, “ To 
repine, or join in my husband’s humor, will not 
make matters better, and besides, I will surprise 
him by a scheme I have been thinking about for 
some time past, although not quite mature yet.” 
Drawing her chair toward him, she said : 

‘Never mind, Robert, if he didn’t pay you, I 
guess we can get along very comfortably. I have 
a good supply for the table to-morrow, and—” 

“T heard you say,” interrupted the husband, 








any business, nor friends to assist me 
to credit? No, no, I can make no such change, 
for the first wish of my heart is to make you and 
the children happy and comfortable, and to do it, 
I must labor as in the past.” While this con- 
versation was going on, the wife had drawn her 
work-table to the fire, and now when the last re- 
mark was made, her face was so close to her work 
that its expression was not observed by the speak- 
er, but when she looked up, she spoke as if in 
continuation of her formerremarks. ‘The other 
day, when I went to Lenting with the children, 
to visit sister, just as I entered the village, I saw 
a beautiful little cottage with a large garden at- 
tached, and but a few rods from them was a neat 
little shop, both to let; and so pleased was I with 
the location, that after I arrived at sister’s, I told 
her about it, and she and I took a walk down 
there and inquired how much was the rent ; and, 
husband, if we wished we could hire that cottage, 
garden, shop and all for what we now pay for 
this tenement, and, O, wouldn’t it be nice to 
leave this crowded city, Robert, with the children, 
for such a retreat ?”” 

“Tt would, Susan, but why tempt and torture 
me with pictures that can never be realized ; for 
you know I have not a Satmy towards the fur- 
nishing of such a store.” 

“ But you might “have had, Robert, if you had 
followed my advice,” said the wife, in alow tone. 

“O, yes, half-starved ourselves and the chil- 
dren, and saved a small pittance each month from 
my wages ; I will never do any such thing, Susan ; 
it is too slow a way to make money, this starving 
and freezing, to put a dollar now and then in the 
bank, I don’t believe in it.” And the excited 
husband rose and paced the floor with rapid 
strides ; seating himself once more he said in the 
same tone, “ but come, tell me what you want 
for to-morrow? It’s getting late.” 

“Nothing,” replied the wife, and then rising, 
she went to her husband’s side and putting her 
arm around his neck, she said, “ Robert, this is the 
anniversary of our wedding. We have been mar- 
ried twelve years.” 

Robert started. ‘Can it be possible, Susan, 
we have been married so long?” 

“Yes, husband. We were very young when 
we were married.” 

“‘T was penniless then, and I am penniless now; 
and yet I have been more industrious than thou- 
sands who have in that time accumulated for- 
tunes, but so goes the world.” And the me- 
chanic drew a deep sigh. Mrs. Pason withdrew 
her arms, and left the room, but before her hus- 
band had noticed her absence, she returned and 
reached him a small book. He opened it care- 
lessly, but as he looked on the pages and read 
the figures, the red blood flashed to and fro from 
his temples downward till he could control his 
emotions no longer. Tossing the book from him 
he clasped his wife’s hand in his, saying, “ God 
bless you, darling! I was not prepared for this, 
nor can I now scarcely believe I am the owner of 
six hundred dollars clear of the world.” 

“Tt was my intention to increase it to a thou- 
sand before I made it known to you, that I had 
saved from your earnings that sum,” replied the 
wife, “ for it would not have taken me long now, 
as the interest would be such an assistance in the 
future, but after I saw that little cottage the other 
day, I half made up my mind that I would tell 
you Ihad saved from each month’s pay a trifling 
sum which I immediately deposited. When I 
first commenced to lay by these small sums, I 
thought to add to it till we had sufficient to pur- 
chase us a home, but never mind now, Robert, 
perhaps if we prosper we may some day own 
that same little cottage.” 

“Tf effort of mine can make it ours, it shall be 
so, dear,” replied the husband, clasping her to 
his breast ; and then moving nearer the light he 
read over the various small sums in which the 
deposits had been made from time to time, for 


| smooth, that he might the better withstand the 
morrow’s disappointment in not having the prom- 
ised new one. 
Scarcely had the sun risen when Mrs. Pason 
slid gently from her pillow, and went into her 
neat little carpeted kitchen and began to prepare 
the morning meal; bat hardly had the genial 
heat from the little stove driven out the bitter 
cold, and thawed the frost from the window-panes, 
when light footsteps were heard approaching, 
and in another moment the mother received a kiss 
from each of her children. 


*O, let us see our new bonnets, mother ?”’ ex- 
claimed the girls, as they reloosed their arms 
from her neck. 

“And where is my cap, mamma?” asked 
Charley, running toward the closet where his 
holiday suit was usually kept. 

“Wait a moment, children,’ remarked Mrs. 
Pason. Then seating herself, she beckoned for 
the group to come nearer. ‘My darlings,” she 
continued, “ when I made those promises to you 
yesterday, I had not the least doubt I could re- 
deem them, but I was disappointed in obtaini 
the money with which I thought to make the 
purchases ; now it will only make me very un- 
happy if I hear you repine, and still the purchases 
cannot be made at present.”’ The boy cast his 
eyes to the carpet, and for a moment he was dis- 
posed to vent his disappointment in tears and 
passion, and then remembering her mild reproof 
of the previous evening, he nestled his head in 
her bosom and drying his tears, exclaimed in a 
whisper, “I will be a good boy, mother ;” while 
the girls, remembering the previous lessons of 
patience that had been taught them, turned away 
in silence, but a little later their lips were wreath- 
ed in happy smiles, when they saw the improve- 
ments that were made in their bonnets of last 
year’s fashion, 

Mr. Pason’s employer smiled, when on the fol- 
lowing Monday he was informed that Robert 
would leave his employ in a few weeks, and go 
into the country. 

“Foolish fellow!” he exclaimed, “to leave 
the city at this season of the year with scarcely a 
penny in his pocket; but if he leaves me he need 
never expect to return to my employ.” 





The rooms in the new home were larger and 
more numerous than those that the family left, 
so when they came to arrange their scant furni- 
ture it was found that they must either make 
purchases or let a few of the rooms remain idle. 
Mrs. Pason choose the latter course, but her hus- 
band said “No, that a few dollars for furniture, 
would make but little difference in the sum they 
owned,” but the wife’s mild persuasion prevailed, 
and in a few weeks from the time that the cot- 
tage and store were hired by the mechanic, the 
latter was furnished with a variety of useful arti- 
cles, and a neat sign over the door announced 
they were forsale. A year passed away, and the 
profits of Mr. Pason’s business enabled him to 
add many articles of luxury to his store that he 
did not keep the previous year; and, besides, 
their neat little front parlor was now new furnish- 
ed, not with luxurious farniture, but with that 
which was useful and good. The wife and chil- 
dren, too, were better dressed now, and some 
were heard to whisper that the well-filled pew in 
church, belonging to the pl proprietor of the 
variety store on Summer Street, was an ornament 
to the house. 

Among Mr. Pason’s acquaintance none seemed 
more astonished at his prosperity, than did his 
former employer, as he heard of it from time to 
time, by the way of his old friends who often took 
a trip into the country to see him, and to learn 
by actual observation, if he really were getting 
rich so fast. Former companions wondered 
where he obtained his capital; bnt Mr. and Mrs. 
Pason kept their own secrets, and it was not till 
years afterwards, that they mentioned away from 
their own fireside that the economy of the wife 
gave him the first impetus toward prosperity. 

Four years passed away, and the little 
village store on Summer Street was not large 
enough to accommodate the once penniless 
mechanic ; so he hired a larger one in a more 
fashionable part of the thriving town, and now 
he was forced to employ a clerk. 

“Susan,” said Mr. Pason, one day, soon after 
his removal to his new store, “don’t you re- 
member James Barton, that I used to speak of 
80 often ?” 

“Yes,” replied the wife. 

“Well, I am half-inclined to send for him to 
come out here and assist mein the store. He has 
& pretty fair education, and I know he is honest 
and industrious, and it would not take long for 
me to initiate him into my business.” 

“Ts he at work in the same shop now that he 
used to be in?’ inquired the wife. 

“ Yes, Susan, and always will work there, un- 
less some friend assists him to leave there, for he 
has a very extravagant wife, who would never lay 
by 4 dollar if his income was twice as much as it 
is, unless she could be prevailed on to learn wis- 
dom—and the fact is, my dear little wife, a part 
of the reason why I want them to come here is, 
that you may give her a few practical lessons in 
economy, and teach her to be the making of her 
husband, as you have been the cause of our 
present prosperity.” 

“Yes, I should admire to have them move 
here, for I always thought Mrs. Barton a kind 
woman at heart, although she thought so light of 
economy.” 

Long did Mr. Pason and his wife talk that 
evening, and a month later, Mr. Barton and fam- 
ily moved into the little cottage, while the pro- 
prietor of the large variety store rented a larger 








the last ten years. For another hour they sat by 
the fire and laid plans for the future, and then 
the husband sought his pillow, resolving ere 
another month should pass, he would leave the | 
crowded city and let his children breathe the pure 
air of the country.” 

After Mrs. Pason was left in the little parlor 
alone, she placed irons on the fire and then went 
to acloset near by, and brought to the table the 
little worn bonnets belonging to her children. In 
a short time the ribbons were removed and 
smoothed, and the bonnets retrimmed for the 
morrow’s wear, and various little rips were sewed | 
in Charley’s best cap, and the tassel combed | 


| he should purchase. 


dwelling, with the agreement that in a short time 
Mrs. Pason was a frequent 
visitor at Mrs. Barton’s, and when the new made 
assistant was paid his first month’s salary, five 


| dollars were dropped into a secretive money box, 


with a resolve that the next month the same art 
should be repeated, and the sum should be larger. 


Reader, we have but little more to add, only 


| that ten years have passed since Mr. Pason first 


took that little bank-book in his hand, and that 
he is now a wealthy man, while Mr. Barton owns 
the little cottage and the adjacent garden, and is 
&@ partner in the firm of Pason & Co. All brought 
about by economy in trifling expenses. 


Qester's Pirnic. 


There used to be on ‘our floor" In one of the hotels of 
this city, a very -like, tidy, pretty Irish chamber. 
maid, whom it is well enough to call Rose. A grave 

a 





seeming, good looking, but gray haired i. a 0! 
odd, occupied 108, and as he sat at his li 
morning, | Rose came in to brush a little. 

* Rose,”’ quoth he, ** I've fallen in love with you. Can 
I venture to hope you will think well of me’” 

* Be sure, you may, your honor,”’ replied Rose, with a 
twinkle of her bright eye. ‘‘ for me father and me murth. 
ss ver told me to rivirince gray hairs all the days of me 

ife!” 


Rose switched out of the room, and the elderly gentle- 
man went to the barber's. 


Tt is a curious thing sometimes to notice the effect of a 
word, and the different meanings given to it by a simple 
“turn of the expression,’ as Sydney Smith terms it 
There is a new anecdote of Charles Lamb which exempii- 
fles this very pleasantly. 

On a wet, miserable, foggy, London day, in autumn, be 
was accosted by a beggar woman, with: * * Pray, sir, be. 
stow a little charity upon a poor, destitute wi ow woman, 
who is perishing for lack of food. Believe me, sir, I have 
seen better days.” 

**So have I,” said Lamb, handing the 
shilling; “so have 1; 
good-by!’’ 


T creature a 
it’s a miserable day! Good-by! 


RA AA NASA SARA Anan ns 


A stranger, says the Sacramento Age, not a very 
* youngish " nor a very *‘ oldish ’’ man, either, came into 
our office on Saturday and requested to see a late eastern 
paper. One was handed him; but he had not perused ic 
more than a minute, when he commenced laughing im- 
moderately. We Seca the cause of his mirth, and 
this ba the reply 

la! ha! all the ‘California widders in the 

oeten is applyin’ for a divoree, and my wife's among 
em!” 

He then laid the paper on that high shelf—the floor— 
and hurriedly departed. We are anxious to know more 
about this inexplicable man. 


DARA RAR nnn wns 


On the shores of Lake Ontario, near the village of 
Oswego, or ‘‘Swago,” as they used to call it in the 
‘“ked'ntry,”’ there are hundreds of those peculiar holes 
or cells, made by bank-awallows. On one occasion there 
was @ tremendous gale on the lake, the effect of which was 
thus described by an eye-witness to the ‘ ear-witness,” 
who Gated the record to us: 

r see such « gale in my life—never! It blew so 
hard that’ it blew all the sand off the bank, vand left the 
swallow-holes sticking out a foot and a half! 

Not unlike the Irishman’s explanation Hy om cannon 
were cast—‘* You take a round hole and run iron or brass 
around it.” Sa th te eh th td 

M——, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, a very eovetons 
man, lost his only son, James; an event which over- 
whelmed him with sorrow. The minister came to con 
fort him, and in the course of the conversation, remarked 
that such chastisements were mercies in disguise; that 
poke eet in the death of his pa he had suffered & severe 





» bis 
— had already pores we some rources of conso- 


“Yea,” exclaimed the _—,. oe still provident 
father, ‘‘ Jim was 8 monstrous eate 


The follow‘ng aneedote has been sent 

A lady whose love for politics is well aeons, recentiy 
asked Lord Brougham who, in his opinion was the best 
debater int the Houre of Peers? Brougham, with one of 
his ind 8, ly replied: 

** Lord Stanley is the second, madam.” 

There is much to admire in his lordship's modesty not 
permitting him to take the honor to himself, while his 
sense of merit did not prevent him yielding the palm to 
another so adroitly. 

‘Do you go to school now. Charlie?” 

* Yes, sir, I had a Frey ied too,’’ he replied. 

yy 





“No, he was lit 
“ Well, how came you to let a littler boy whip you?” 
**O, you see, he was madder nor I was.’ 


Neen 


*T am astonighed at your honor's decision!”’ said a 
yeung lawyer to a judge who had inet him 
‘* This remark cannot be pina toery ”” said the judge, 
* and an apology will be necessary on your 
rmit me,” said the senior counsel, *‘ to wl an ex- 
cuse for my young friend: he is new in these matters, and 
when he has practised as long before your honor as I 
have, he wil: van astonished at nothing!"’ 


When Fenelon was almoner to Louis XIV., his majesty 
was astonished to find one Sunday instead of a numerous 
ba arr only him and the e priest. 

What ts the reazon of this?’ Wn ett the body. 2 

* r fread} it to be given out, sire,”’ rned Fenelon, 
“that your majesty did not attend pe to-day, that 
you might know who came to worship God, and who to 
flatter the king.” 

A tailor, the other day, sent hie son to collect a bill of 
a drunken loafer, who accosted him as follows: 

“0, Mr. U——, father says there is a little difference 
between him and you, and would like to have it settled." 


repli 
“ A tittle ain ference! I think there is a A, 4 of differ- 
ence, for I sm a man and your father is a 


The aga “ a small town, not iianeh able to pronounce 
a speech which he had ee cr daa one of the kings, who 
was the pont bject of it. bara et the poor “—° 
confusion, told him: to finish it in Kos words. 
mayor pik short, and after a moment's pause, 4 


¢' 

« Vive le Roi’? 

‘* What’s the matter, Tim?” sald one; ‘‘ you look rather 
the worse for wear." 

“* Why, you see,”’ said Tim, “ I haven’t slept a wink for 
three nights—last night, to- -night and to-morrow night!” 

Having set the ~room in & roar, Tim left to ma up 
for his loss by a triple snooze 








**Do you think I shall have justice done me?" suid s 
culprit to bis counsel, a shrewd Kentucky lawyer of the 
best class in that ‘ eloquent State 

‘Tam a little afraid that you wont,” 
* “T see two men on the j 


hanging!” 


The lady of the house, bese dinner- ayo H when anxious 
and carving, has been questioned as * The difference 
between a fowl Sie Roser rete: and on with two,” and 
has not if. upon being told that 
it was “A mere sintethe of a pinion.” Cries of - Shame!’ 
and “ Turn him out!” 


replied the oth- 
jury who are opposed to 








ead 


Our gallantry forbids our calling ladies by hard names, 
but without meaning in the slightest to impugo the 
orthodoxy of their sentiments, we must say, that so long 
as they allow themselves such iatitude in the artic! of 
crinoline, they run an iunminent risk of being spoken of 

as latitudinarians. 


English Heads at a Chinese Price.—Yeh offers £5 for 
the head of an Englishman. Had he listened to some of 
his supporters in Parhament. he would surely have 
reduced the market price of the article. — Punch 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 
This long establiched and well knewn weekly paper, 


after eleven years of unequalled presperity and popularity, 
has become a “household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United State 


It should be a weekly visitor to every American bome, 
because 










iF It is Just such a aepet as any father. brother ofr 
frier rd would introduce te family circle 
{7* It is printed on the t satin-~ ~wurthced paper, with 
ar ny : 


he dol he 
It 


. 1, yet contains no adver- 
tisetment taini 


eight super | pages 
TF It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 
17 It is carefully edited by M M yer who bas 
sixteen yeary of editorial experience in 








wre well filled a an i we inter- 
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gular contributors the 








orb the reader, cultivate ao 
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owledged that the good influence of such 
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RED CROSS AND Ti: 


A Story of Boston Bay ar’ 


een eee eee 


BY FRANCIS A. Dewey 


CHAPTER L. 


A RIGHT-SCRNE AT THE “MAINTOP.” 
INVITED GUEST. THE CHASR. 

Nicut in the leafy month of Jane! The stars, 
as they wheeled on their appointed courses, look- 
ed down on a wide landscape of blended hill and 
vale, woodland, pasture and tilled ground, yet 
nothing showed distinctly, for the young moon 
had set, and a warm haze swathed the bosom of 
the earth, and di the brigh of the 
diamond watch-fires kindled on high. Far off, a 
broad mysterious expanse stretched away to the 
horizon, whose perfect level, dotted here and 
there, at long intervals, by a brief blage of light, 
indicated the locality of bay and ocean. No 
noise broke the solemn silence, only those inde- 
finable murmurs of insects, those faint sighs 
wafted by the breeze from the oceanshore, blend- 
ed with the whispering of leaves, that make the 
constant music of a summer night, and tell the 
chance listener to repose; a drowsy hum peculiar 
to the season of the year. 

It was midnight—and among the many spots 
they gazed upon, the dim stars looked through 
the ¢ of an old fashioned country-house, 
partially shaded by the half-drawn curtains, into 
a sleeping-apartment of the second story. Yet so 
little light penetrated the énterior that an un- 
familiar eye could scarcely have distinguished a 
single object within. The ear only could have 
detected the regular breathing of two sleepers, 
rising, now and then into a sonorous sound that 
could only have proceeded from male lungs in 
very excellent condition. There were four win- 
dows in this spacious chamber, two of which 
looked out over the roof of a piazza, upon a line 
of Norway spruces that belted a trim flower-gur- 
den. The tops of these dense trees, black as 
midnight, fell below the horizon and permitted a 
view of the dim blending of sky and water in the 
di Bat slumber veiled the eyes of those 
who had so often looked forth on the scene, bless- 
ing the kind Providence which, after the trials 
and storms of life, had cast their lines in such 
pleasant places. 

All at once a dark shadow appeared at one of 
the windows that overlooked the garden. It was 
not produced by any sudden summer storm 
veiling the sky in funeral clouds, for the other 
windows were unobstructed. It was caused in 
fact, by a man, who had climbed up one of the 
pillars of the piazza, stepped over the light iron 
railing with pointed spikes which surmounted it, 
and now stood cautiously trying to open the 
window. Of course, only felonious designs could 
prompt such an attempt. Foiled in bis enden- 

vor, the burglar passed along to the other win- 
dow, but that also resisted his efforts to raise it. 
He then prodaced a diamond and began to cut 
away the centre pane of glass. He worked very 
slowly, and stopped at intervals to note whether 
even the slight noise produced by his operations 
interrupted the reguler breathing of the sleepers 
within. Satisfied on this point, he continued, 
and it seemed as if his dexterity would be crown- 
ed with success, without any untoward incident 
to thwart his nefarious designs; but just as he 
had cut round the pane, and was severing it, it 
slipped from his fingers and fell upon the roof of 
the piazza, shivering to pieces with a sharp ring- 
ing sound. Almost before the glass had struck 
the shingles, he had concealed himself between 
the two windows, listening intently, as an Indian 
on a trail, for those sounds which should indicate 
the continuance or the interruption of the slam- 
bers of those on the sacredness of whose retire- 
ment he was planning an intrusion. Bat their 
deep breathing reassured him ; so, after waiting 
long enough to be quite sure that his cars had not 
deceived him, he again advanced, put his hand 
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inside the opening, undid the fastening, raised 
the sash and stepped into the room 

It was too dark, as we have said before, to dis 
tinguish ao object, bot the intruder was e mas 
accustomed w noctarnal adventures, He com 
jectared rightly that « table stood between the 
windows. Groping over this, his hand encoun 
tered a wathcase. To appropriate the heavy 
watch, chain and seale deposited there, was the 
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